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Weloom&H 

Most readers will have seen the infamous photo of Johnny Cash - 
middle finger defiantly aloft - shot during rehearsal for his show at 
San Quentin prison in 1969. It is one of the most iconic images ever 
captured of any musician, and in many ways it has come to define Cash 
as the ultimate musical outlaw. “I forget why he flipped the bird,” said 
photographer Jim Marshall of the incident. “It might have been directed 
at the TV crew who was filming there, or I might have suggested doing a 
special shot for the warden.” We’d like to think it was the latter... 

The saga of the 'bird’ photo continued to flourish when it was 
commandeered by Cash for an ad posted in Billboard to tell the 
mainstream county crowd exactly what he thought of them. His 
Unchained album had been largely ignored by the C&W mainstream, 
yet won a Grammy for 'Best Country Album’. Cash, together with the 
album’s producer Rick Rubin, were quick to air their feelings in public. 
“American Recordings and Johnny Cash would like to acknowledge the 
Nashville music establishment and country radio for all your support” it 
read, next to the photo. Cash 1, industry 0... 

Cash only had a few run-ins with the law - drugs, drunkenness, 
starting a forest fire and trespassing (to pick flowers!) amongst them 
- and he only spent a few nights behind bars, but the Man In Black’s 
real rebellion lies not in frivolous gestures but in an outlaw spirit that 
comes alive in his music. He was an advocate for the truth, a rebel with a 
cause. He played prisons to highlight prison reform, not to romanticise 
his image. His Bitter Tears album, detailing the plight of the American 
Indians, led to an earlier full-page open letter/rant, again in Billboard. 
“DJs — station managers — owners, etc, where are your guts?” he wrote. 
“Classify me, categorize me, STIFLE me - but it won’t work. These lyrics 
take us back to the truth.’ This issue we celebrate the 60th anniversary of 
Cash’s Sun debut Cry! Cry! Cry! and we explore how Cash became the 
voice of the people. 

Elsewhere in this issue we feature interviews with Sleepy LaBeef, 

Art Adams, Bobby Vee, The Polecats and JM Van Eaton, and ask the 
ominous question: what was the first rock’n’roll record? That one should 
open up a lengthy debate! Get in touch with your opinions by post, email 
or on Facebook - and enjoy the issue... 


*Calls cost 7 pence per minute plus your phone 
company's access charge 
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Later this summer - 57 years after his first 
controversiai visit - British fans wiii get a finai 
chance to see the Ferriday Firebaii iive on 
stage when he piays London and Giasgow... 


A n era is coming to a close: 

Jerry Lee Lewis, the king of 
the piano pounders, is hanging 
up his rock’n’roll shoes - but 
before that, he is due to play 
not one but two farewell concerts in 
the UK. Where his first visit ended 
in ignominy and all the wrong sort of 
newspaper headlines, this final trip to 
these islands will see the man at a final, 
glorious peak, playing the prestigious 
London Palladium on September 6, 
and top Glasgow venue the Clyde 
Auditorium on September 10... this 
last date a mere 19 days before he is 
due to celebrate his 80th birthday. 
Vintage Rock will be there to report 
on The Killer’s final hurrah; Jerry Lee 
will also be the star on our cover next 
month. How could it be otherwise? 

Special guests at the UK concerts 
will include James Burton, who 
played with Rick Nelson, Elvis 
Presley and JLL himself for years, 
and Steve Cropper, who came to 
fame with Booker T & the MGs. The 
gigs coincide with the paperback 
publication of Jerry’s biography, told 
to Pulitzer Prize-winning author Rick 
Bragg, which details his childhood in 
Ferriday, Louisiana, his antics at bible 


college, and his breakthrough in 1957 
with Whole Lotta Shaking Goin’ On. 

Jerry Lee Lewis was at the height of his 
fame in 1958 when he came to Britain for 
the first time, with a 40- date theatre tour 
planned. In his entourage was his 13-year- 
old cousin Myra, who also happened 
to be his third wife - and he had yet 
to divorce his second. Just three dates 
were completed, at Edmonton, Kilburn 
and Tooting, at all of which Jerry had to 
endure booing and catcalls. He retreated 
to the States, his career in tatters, and it 
was four long years before he returned. In 
subsequent years, annual holidays were 
planned around his tours, and a happy 
band of fans, inspired by 'Breathless’ Dan 
Coffey, followed him round the country. 

For the rest of the ’60s, Jerry spent 
rebuilding his career in the loyal country 
market in the States with recordings like 
Green, Green Grass Of Home and What 
Made Milwaukee Famous. He continued 
to tour, visiting the UK regularly, and 
we caught him at the Granada studios 
for a TV special, the Rainbow theatre, 
Birmingham Town Hall, Wimbledon 
theatre, the Town and Country Club, and 
many other venues, and in the States in 
New Orleans, Memphis, Las Vegas and 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

His turbulent life, which already 
read more like fiction than reality, 
was immortalised on celluloid in 1989 
when Dennis Quaid portrayed him as 
a troubled, talented fireball. But maybe 
the best was yet to come: in 2006 he 
was acclaimed for a duets CD entitled 
Last Man Standing, a reference to the 
so-called Million Dollar Quartet. The 
album put him back in the charts, thanks 
in part to guests like Mick dagger, Bruce 
Springsteen and Little Richard. 

His most recent recording. Rock 8t Roll 
Time, marked a return to form as he laid 
down definitive versions of songs like 
Promised Land and Sick And Tired. His 
touring schedule may be lightened, but 
Jerry Lee forecasts a return to recording, 
and has already planned his next CD. 
John Howard 
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W ith the promise of over 30 hours 
of rockin’ music, this year’s Welsh 
Rockabilly Fair is well worth the 
trip out west. Yet another superb live 
bill includes the 
likes of The Doel 
Brothers, The Del 
Rio Ramblers, The 
House Rockers, 

The Slingshots, The 
Hayriders and Gene 
Gambler and the 
Shufflers, who host 
the rather ominous- 
sounding 'Mystery 
Mash Up Party’. The 
fair takes place at the legendary Hi Tide 
in Porthcawl overlooking Coney Beach, 
named in the 1920s after Brooklyn’s 
famous sea frontage. The sprawling site 


includes the Outside Stage, the Late Night 
Bar with DJs, Rare Vinyl Hideaway, Hot 
Rod Park-Up and a selection of retro 
clothing and boutique stalls. There will 
be stroller and jive 
workshops to hone 
those skills ready 
for the evening, and 
the Coney Beach 
Funfair is close by 
for thrill- seekers 
who fancy a break 
from the music. 
Revellers can camp 
or bring a camper 
van/caravan (£10 
per night; booking line 01656 782432). 

The Fair takes place on 18-20 September. 
Log on to www.welshrockabilly.co.uk 
for the full line-up and booking info. 




cl 

cut/ 




DAVE SOMERVILLE 

( 1933 - 2015 ) 


L ofty, handsome and with a great 
speaking voice, singer David 
Somerville, who has passed away aged 
81, was a gent to the end of his days. The 
lead singer of The Diamonds, who had 
no less than 16 hits on the US charts and 
was the second most successful doo-wop 
group of the ’50s after The Platters in the 
UK, never saw the Canadian group as a 
covers outfit. Although they cut their own 
versions of R&B hits like Why Do Fools 
Fall In Love and Church Bells May Ring, 
Dave said: “We believed we were making 
more people aware of the music.” They 
are possibly best remembered for their 
cover of The Gladiolas’ Little Darlin', 
but it was a fluke: the group was at a 
late-night session with 15 minutes still 
on the clock and the drummer had gone 
home when they decided to attempt the 
number. Weeks later. Mercury told them 
they had a hit, and Dave was amazed it 
was the cover that had been chosen. Dave 
left the group in 1961, and had a parallel 
career as an actor and as a member of The 
Four Preps, but he remained in demand 
for oldies shows, and the passing of time 
never lessened his vocal abilities. 



^ 
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DRIVING STYLE 


While scouring the web for a new sofa to brighten up the 
office, we stumbled across NewRetroCars.com, purveyors 
of stunning (and expensive) car-centric furniture. Whether 
it’s classic car couches, desks, bars, counters, displays, TV 
stands or diner booths on your shopping list, they have a 
huge range of custom-made goods all crafted from original 
metal car bodies, lovingly restored and transformed into 
functional works of art. Not only that, but all the items have 
working lights, and can be customised to suit your colour 
palette. Here, we have the classic 1955 Hudson Hornet two- 
piece Booth Set (below left), the Pink 1960 Cadillac Couch 
(below right) and the 1957 Chevy Front End Economy Car 
Booth (top right). If you want to gawp open-mouthed at the 
range, head over to www.newretrocars.com. 


REBEL 

CINEMA 

A new two-hour CMT documentary 
entitled Johnny Cash: American 
Rebel is due to premiere on 12 
September, the anniversary of the 
country music icon’s passing. The film 
centres around Cash’s top 10 iconic hits 
- across four decades - and the cultural 
and social context that surrounded 
their release, highlighting Johnny as 
a powerful voice against injustice and 
prejudice in the world. Interviews with 
friends and family - amongst them John 
Carter Cash, Rosanne Cash, Sheryl Crow, 
Merle Haggard, Eric Church and Clive 
Davis - sit side by side with a collage of 
archive concert footage, intimate photos 
and personal Cash family artefacts to 
make for an apt tribute. Cash also appears 


aiongsiae uod jjyian m Dylan, Cash, And 
The Nashville Cats: A New Music City, a 
new exhibit of rarities and memorabilia 
at the Country Music Hall Of Fame 
in Nashville - a CD accompanies the 
exhibition, which is due to run until New 
Year’s Eve 2016. 


STRAY CATS LIVE 

Fans of ’80s neo-rockabilly icons Stray Cats will be keen 
to get their mitts on Mig Records’ latest 2CD/DVD release 
Stray Cats - LiveAtRockpalast (£15.99). Squaring up to 
the punk scene at the time, Brian Setzer, Slim Jim 
Phantom and Lee Rocker were true musical mavericks 
and a high energy revelation on the live stage. Live At 
Rockpalast tealuies two performances in Germany - as 
upstarts in Cologne in ’81 and as fully-formed rock stars 
in ’83 at the Loreley - released for the first time in the 
UK and with high quality video and audio. Essential. 
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HOW RANDOM! 

The 1950s was the era when rock’n’roll was finally distilled from its various ingredients 
and brought to the ears of the world. With it came a newly classified troupe of 
delinquents - and the Teenager’ was born. Sure, to be a teenager meant to rebel against 
the parents and to fight proudly against the grain of stuffy, sanitised ’50s ideals, but 
underneath that new-born attitude and feisty counterculture lurked a sea of new 
emotions, and love, fear and general hormonal dissatisfaction reigned supreme. Here, 
we offer up five adolescent soundtracks that stir up those all-familiar feelings... 

1 TEENAGE BOOGIE 
I WEBB PIERCE 

Honky-tonk hitmaker Webb Pierce was a one-time member of the Grand Oie Opry, but he rocked 
things up for a sidestep to rock’n’roii and this Decca side from 1956 - it made #10 in the country charts. 

2 BALLAD OF A TEENAGE QUEEN 
JOHNNY CASH AND THE TENNESSEE TWO 

A taie of iocai iove turned sour when the boy-next-door ioses his giri to the iure of Hoiiywood and iife 
as a famous movie star. Don’t worry foiks, it aii works out in the end... 

3 ONLY TEENAGERS ALLOWED 
JACKiE WALKER 

This side from 1958 was originaiiy recorded for Imperiai and featured Oh Lonesome Me on the flipside. 
Waiker’s tenor can aiso be found ieading The Baysiders’ harmonies - three guys and one gai! 

4 TEENAGER iN LOVE 
DION BELMONT & THE TEENAGERS 

A #5 Billboard hit for Dion, this 1959 doo-wop cut was penned by Briii buiiding hitmakers Doc Pomus 
and pianist Mort Shuman and has since been covered by Brit rocker Marty Wiide, amongst others. 

5 TEENAGE BALL 
CARMEN TAYLOR 

A reiativeiy rare piatter, Teenage Ball is a roiiicking brass-flecked cut, existing somewhere between 
R&B and rock’n’roii and reieased on Apoiio in 1956. Listen out for the feisty sax duei midway through. 



CASHBACK 

T he Man In Black may have departed this mortal coil, but Cash fans can still enjoy 
an authentic experience via 'Johnny Cash Revisited’, a touring theatre production 
that also performs regular concerts and festivals. The show was originally 
developed out of Marc Robinson’s Hank Cash 8t Cline theatre production and takes in 
five decades of Cash’s music from Sun classics such as I Walk The Line, Hey Porter and 
Big River, through to Columbia sides including Fo/som Prison Blues, A Boy Named Sue, 

San Quentin and Ring Of Fire. Cash’s later awe-inspiring cuts for American Recordings 
are also covered. 

Backed by his band Starkville City, Rick McKay - who performs as Cash - has 
perfected both Johnny’s sound and stage persona, with an equally convincing 
performance from his wife Jodie, who plays June Carter. "Our show includes a lot of 
light and shade and we have a lot of fun with our audiences,” says McKay. "We recently 

played our first weekender - The Shakedown in Gloucestershire - and 
although nervous about the reception we might get from a die-hard rockin’ crowd, 
we had one of the best shows we’ve ever had.” 

Further plans are afoot, too. The McKays originally spoke with Cash’s longtime 
drummer WS 'Fluke’ Holland on Rockin’ Dave’s Rock Et Roll Show on BRFM 95.6 and 
have since agreed to collaborate with Fluke on some UK dates, including Hemsby 
#56 on Friday 6th May next year. ‘‘After hearing so many great things about Rick 
McKay and Johnny Cash Revisited I am totally excited to have the opportunity to 
work on stage with them,’ says Fluke. "Rick and the band are doing an excellent job 
of keeping Johnny’s music alive and well in the UK, and for that we are grateful.” 
For more info see www.johnnycashrevisited.com. 
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:>(cThe Next Elvis: Searching 
for Stardom at Sun Records 

BARBARA BARNES SIMS 

(LSU) 

Barbara gave us an incredible insight into the workings of Sam 
Phillips’ Sun label in the last issue and she kindly shares her 
memories of Johnny Cash in this issue’s cover feature too, but to 
truly understand what life was like working at 706 Union 
Avenue, rock’n’roll fans should find themselves a copy of 
Barbara’s new book The Hext Elvis: Searching For Stardom At 
Sun Records. Put simply, it’s a must-read for anyone with a love 
of the history of rock’n’roll. Many will have read and re-read the 
history of Sun a million times, but The Hext Elvis is a wholly 
different affair. At 24, Sims shone despite working within a 
hugely male-dominated industry, and as publicist and sales 
coordinator at Sun she saw and heard more than most. This 
details her experiences from behind the scenes at Sam’s studio, 
working alongside Johnny Cash, Roy Orbison, Jerry Lee Lewis, 
Carl Perkins, and all the other Sun artists. A unique perspective 
on a unique period of music history! 



Elvis Stamps 

Letter writers unite! The chance has come to swap the Queen for 
the King now the US Postal Service has finally released the 
long-awaited ‘Elvis Forever’ stamp, the latest handsome fixture 
in the USPS’s ‘Music icons’ series. The stamp features a fetching 
black-and-white photograph of Presley from 1955 taken by 
William Speer, sure to liven up your letters. The USPS is also 
offering an Elvis Forever commemorative CD ($9.99) with 18 of 
Presley’s most renowned tracks as well as a previously 
unreleased version oi If I Can Dream and What How My Love, an 
exclusive USPS release. Various stamp packages are available. 
Check out the US Postal Service site for more! 





JOE CLAY 

GET ON THE RIGHT TRACK C/W CRACKER JACK 

This absolute scorcher by 
Louisiana-born Joe Clay cut in 
1956, was an early release on Vik (a 
subsidiary of RCA Victor) and is a 
fantastically-paced rocker with a 
shaking guitar solo by Mickey Baker. 
The tune is played out today by the 
likes of Keb Darge and Little Edith. 

VALUE: £ISa 


SLEEPY LABEEF 

TURN ME LOOSE C/W RIDIN’ FENCE 

This early release from Sleepy 
(so called by his ‘droopy’ eyes) 
has a great beat, with a fab call-and 
-response with the band returning 
LaBeef’s calls of “Got to go!” Pressed 
in small numbers on Crescent in 1961, 
this is a side that would fit well in any 
avid collector’s racks. 

VALUE: flOO 


ooting around those boxes of junk in your attic may turn up more 
than you hoped for. While many vinyl releases from the ’50s were 
widespread and hence of relatively low value - nostalgic value aside, 
of course - some could land you a small fortune, should you choose to part 
with them. Here, we take four rare artefacts to the experts at Omega Auctions 
and ask them for a valuation. Browse their store at www.omegaauctions.co.vik 
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JOHNNY CASH 

THE FOLSOM PRISON BLUES ACETATE 

This 1955 song would later 
V: come back to haunt Cash; he 

‘borrowed’ the lyrics from a Gordon 
Jenkins song, as detailed in our main 
feature, and this would later cost him 
$75,000. This scarce acetate contains 
the infamous lyrics: “I shot a man in 
Reno, just to watch him die”, which 
was unsurprisingly later edited. 

VALUE: £1500 


BOBBY VEE 

RUBBER BALL -SOUTH AFRICAN PRESSING 

Bobby Vee’s big break came 

when his band filled in at Fargo 
for Buddy Holly, a day after the plane 
crash. This single was hugely popular, 
and this South African pressing was 
marketed by London International; 
these export pressings were 
renowned for their sound quality and 
are therefore revered by collectors. 
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Art Adams 


Having delivered a handful of superb, elemental rockabilly 
sides juiced with thrilling guitar at the dawn of the ’ 60 s, 
Kentucky’s Art Adams vanished into regular life - until those 
in the know brought him back. Randy Fox has the questions... 



R eleased in 1959 and 1960, 
Rock Crazy Baby and 
Dancing Doll by Art Adams 
& The Rhythm Knights was 
a double-barrelled blast of rockabilly 
buckshot that proved the style still had 
plenty of punch. Even while the big 
labels were turning to sappy teen pop 
and manufactured teen idols, regional 
rockers like Adams were still delivering 
the goods. Adams eventually retired from 
music, but since his first appearance 
on the festival circuit at Viva Las Vegas 
2003, he has been proving that he is still 
capable of rockin’ like crazy. 

Where were you born, and when did 
you become interested in music? 

I was born in Carrollton, Kentucky [about 
60 miles southwest of Cincinnati, Ohio]. 

I can’t remember when I wasn’t singing. 

A lot of my relatives were musicians, and 
my brother played standup bass. I used to 
get up in the hayloft in the barn. I’d get a 
broom handle and pretend I was on the 
Grand Ole Opry. 

We moved to Brown County, Indiana 
when I was just a kid. There were a lot of 
radio stations in Indianapolis that played 
country, and there was a local country 
music show called The Brown County 
Jamboree. Back then they had it in a tent. 
We’d ride our bikes over there, and if we 
didn’t have any money, we’d sneak in. 

Did you ever hear rhythm & blues on 
the radio? 

I loved the black music too - John Lee 
Hooker, BB King, Little Walter, Chuck 
Berry and all that stuff. We could hear 
Chicago radio stations and that’s where 
we heard a lot of the blues guys. 

How did your first band happen? 

My sister married a guy named Dave 
Logsdon. We formed a country band 


called the Kentucky Drifters because I 
loved Hank Williams. We recorded two 
songs at WICB in Indianapolis, Down 
In Tennessee and She’s From Tennessee. 

I took those with me to Sun Records in 
Memphis. Sam Phillips wasn’t there that 
day, but I talked to Jack Clement. He gave 
me some pretty good advice. He told me 
I sounded like Johnny Cash, but I needed 
to find my own style. 

When did you make the transition 
from country music to rockabilly? 

I got into doing more uptempo stuff, 
taking a Hank song and just playing it a 
little faster. I wanted to add drums and 
have twin lead guitars, but my brother- 
in-law wanted to play more traditional 
country, so he left. I formed The Rhythm 
Knights with Eddie Weil and Roy 
Robinette on lead guitar, Harold Knight 
on bass and Bennie Abbott on drums. 
That was the band I recorded with. 

How did you come to the attention of 
Cherry Records? 

A friend of mine, Johnnie Hargett, was 
recording for Cherry in Scottsville, 
Kentucky. The label was owned by Joe 
Dyson, and Johnnie said he was looking 
for artists. By that time, we were working 
with WIBC D J Bouncin’ Bill Baker doing 
teen dances and had written Rock Crazy 
Baby. We recorded the demos at WIBC, 
and I sent them to Cherry Records. Right 
away, Dyson wanted us to come down 
to Nashville [where Dyson was leasing 
studio time] and record. 

This was in the latter part of 1959. 

We played a club on Saturday night and 
then drove down to Nashville on Sunday 
morning to record at RCA Studio B. We 
did Rock Crazy Baby in one take, but on 
Indian Joe Dyson wanted me to do more 
of that war whoop, so we recorded it a 
couple of times. In May I960, we went 


back for the second session and did 
Dancing Doll and She Don’t Live Here 
No More. That time we just drove down 
on Saturday and got a hotel room. We 
checked out the Grand Ole Opry and went 
backstage. Everybody treated us great. 

You continued to play locally for 
several years, but eventually retired 
from music. What brought you back? 

I quit the business in 1968, gave it up 
totally. A few people had contacted me 
over the years about my old records, but 
in 2002, Larry Goshen, an Indiana music 
historian, was planning a reunion show of 
older acts. He called me wanting to do an 
interview. He told me about my records 
and what they were selling for and he 
asked me to play the show. 

Not long after that I got a call from Cess 
Klop at Collector Records in Holland. He 
wanted to release all my old stuff. I had 
a bunch of old demos in my garage that 
we had recorded at WIBC and at home 
on a reel-to-reel recorder [Collector 
Records released this material on the 
2003 CD, Rock Crazy Baby]. 1 played 
Larry Goshen’s show in November 2002, 
but even before I could do that show, I 
got booked to play Viva Las Vegas and 
Hemsby. It just took off from there. 

So you have an amazing second career. 

I still can’t believe it. I have a great band. 
We’ve been together since 2003. I’ve 
played Hemsby six times, and I’m doing 
the next one. We’ve been to the UK, 
Sweden, France, Spain, Holland. We have 
four CDs and we’re planning on doing 
another soon; we’ve just been so doggone 
busy. Knock on wood, I’m still healthy, 
my voice is strong. We’ll keep doing it like 
we did back in the old days, 

For the latest on the Art Adams Band 
visit artadamsband.com 
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OMEGA 

AUCTIONS 

SPECIALIST ROCK & POP AUCTIONEERS 


QUARTERLY AUCTIONS OF 

RARE & COLLECTABLE VINYL AND MUSIC MEMORABILIA 
PLUS ONE OFF SPECIALIST SALES 
NEXT SALE 22ND & 23RD SEPTEMBER 2015 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING TO SELL A SINGLE ITEM 
OR ENTIRE COLLECTION OUR NO. 1 PRIORITY IS 
TO ENSURE YOU GET THE BEST POSSIBLE PRICE 
GENRES INCLUDE ROCK, PROG, PSYCH, INDIE, PUNK, 

ROCK N ROLL, JAZZ, FOLK, BLUES, NORTHERN SOUL, SOUL, 
DISCO, MOTOWN, FUNK, REGGAE & MORE 
WE SELL QUALITY ITEMS FROM £20 UPWARDS TO £1,000,000+ 

PREVIOUS SALE HIGHLIGHTS 


i COLLECTED - The Alan Wilder/Depeche Mode 
Collection. A historic equipment, vinyl & 
memorabilia auction. One off sale for Alan Wilder. 
Total sales value £300,000 


|PORLTHOMPSON(THECURE) 

I Auction of instruments, equipment, stage clothing, 
artwork & memorabilia. 

Total sales value £75,000 


I ALAN MCGEE (CREATION RECORDS) 
Collection of artwork and memorabilia from 
I McGee's time in the music business 
i Total sales value £30,000 


THE IAN CHAPEL COLLECTION 
I A life's work. One off sale of one collectors entire 
collection of over 5,000 records. 

J Total sales value £80,000 


Prices listed are inclusive of buyers premium 


01925 873040 | OFFICE@OMEGAAUCTIONS.CO.UK | WWW.OMEGAAUCTIONS.CO.UK 
UNIT 3B PENKETH BUSINESS PARK | 66-70 LIVERPOOL RD | WARRINGTON | WAS IQX 
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SCOMP 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Memphis International 
Rockabilly Festival 

15-16 AUGUST 

Featuring WS Holland, Stan Perkins, Jerry Lee ‘Smoochy’ 
Smith, Sonny Burgess and the Legendary Pacers, Lee Rocker 
of Stray Cats, Sleep LaBeef, Narvel Felts, pre-’65 car show... 
Venue The Edge District, Memphis 
Admission From $20 (1 day) - $200 (VIP package) 
Booking memphisrockabillyfest.com 


Legends Live Tour 

3-6 OCTOBER 

Featuring The Drifters, Dionne Warwick, Roberta Flack 
Venues London SSE Arena (3), Birmingham Barclaycard 
Arena (4), Manchester Arena (6) 

Admission See venue wesites 
Booking www.legendslive.org 

Hemsby#55 


Fujiyama Mama’s 
Hot Rockin’ Club 

25 SEPTEMBER 

Featuring The Caezars 
Venue Cherry Red Records Stadium, 
Kingston Upon Thames 
Admission £10 
Booking kingsmeadowlive.com 

The Ted Do 

25-27 SEPTEMBER 

Featuring Crazy Cavan & The 
Rhythm Rockers, Lou Cifer & the 
Hellions, Jive Romeros, Johnny Fox 
Venue Norbrek Castle Hotel, Blackpool 
Admission See email below 
Booking rockinstu@talktalk.net 
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2-5 OCTOBER 

Featuring Narvel Felts, Young 
Jessie, The Blue Cats, Riley 
McOwen, Mike Sanchez, The Velvet 
Candles, Jake Calypso... 

Venue Seacroft Holiday Village, 
Hemsby, Norfolk 
Admission See website 
Booking hemsbyrocknroll.co.uk 

Big River Festival 

9-10 OCTOBER 

Featuring Sonny Burgess, Six 
Pack Squad, Bloody Mary and the 
Munsters, Joao Suplicy and the 
Hound Dogs and more 
Venue Rio Grande, Brazil 
Admission See website 
Booking bigriverfestival.com 


Ponderosa Stomp #12 

1-3 OCTOBER 

Featuring Freddy ‘Boom Boom’ Cannon with Los 
Straitjackets, Mable John, Brenda Holloway, Willie Hightower, 
PF Sloan, Joe Clay, JM Van Eaton, Deke Dickerson Record 
Show, Hip Drop VII: kickoff party, music history conference 
Venue Rock’n’Bowl, New Orleans 
Admission $60/ $110 
Booking ponderosastomp.com 


Wildest Cats Xmas Party 

27-30 NOVEMBER 

Featuring Travis LeDoyt as Elvis, The Johnny Burnette ‘56 
Show with Rocky Burnette, Si Cranstoun, The Roomates, 
Darrel Higham, Lucas and the Dynamos, Spunyboys, Danny 
Reno, The Jets, Lennerockers and much more! 

Venue Pontins Pakefield 
Admission See website 
Booking tennesseeclub.net 


OH BOY! 

The keen- eyed rock’n’roll fans amongst 
you may have noticed an erroneous 
poster included on P26 in last issue’s 
Buddy Holly cover feature. The article in 
question is in fact a poster advertising a 
completely fictitious event! We’d like to 
apologise profusely for the oversight. 

Turn Up The Heat 

F ancy the ultimate holiday in sunny 
Spain with a killer portion of 
rock’n’roll thrown in? Look no 
further than the 22nd annual Rockin’ 
Race Jamboree with a juicy line-up that 
includes Wanda Jackson, The Kaisers, 
The Fireballs’ George Tomsco, Johnny 
Tedesco, Ray Collin’s Hot Club and many 
more! Check out the whole schedule at 
www.rockinrace.com (35€ - 70€) 



DENIS ORIGINAL 
GREASE POMADE 

Denis has been helping the pompadours of Tokyo (and 
beyond) reach stellar heights for some time, so we 
thought now was as good a time as any to show off their 
excellent wares in Vintage Rock. Greasers should plump 
for their strong hold Original Grease. The pomade 
contains natural oil and is suitable for most hair types. 
Denis say the grease is scented with a ‘wild and sexy’ 
blend called ‘lady fruit’ - we’ll leave that one to you... 
See denis-tokvo.com for the full range. 
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Ernie Marescc *' 


( 1938 - 2015 ) 


Dion & The Belmonts, The Beach 
Boys, The Runarounds, Nino & 
The Ebb-Tides, Jimmie Rodgers 
-they all chose a song or more 
from New York singer and 
songwriter Ernie Maresca... 


S ongwriter Ernie Maresca, who 
has died aged 76, grew up just 
blocks away from Dion DiMucci 
in the Bronx, New York, and went on to 
compose his two biggest hits. Runaround 
Sue and The Wanderer. Maresca passed 
away at his new home just blocks away 
from Dion’s in Pompano Beach, Florida, 
where the two had settled independently 
of one another. 

Those that don’t read the composer 
credits on their records probably 
know the name Maresca from his sole 
international hit under his own name. 
Shout Shout (Knock Yourself Out) , which 
charted on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But his singing career started nearly a 
decade before that hit with the group The 
Regents, who cut the original Barbara- 
Ann in 1958 (and, yes, their original 
boasted that hyphen) which became a hit 
for the Beach Boys when they revived it 
eight years later. 

Ernie composed The Regents’ follow- 
up Runaround, considered a classic of 
uptempo doo-wop, but it was for his work 


with Dion that he is best 
remembered. While still 
in his teens, the Italian-American 
discovered he had a knack for writing 
catchy, if limited, rock’n’roll material, and 
found he could cut acetates of his songs 
comparatively cheaply in Manhattan 
recording studios, laying down three 
songs in an hour. 

One such was No One Knows, which 
came to the attention of Dion, who 
cut it with his group The Belmonts for 
Laurie Records, and it reached #19 on 
the Billboard charts in 1958, propelling 
Maresca into songwriting full-time. 
Runaround Sue was Dion’s only #1 hit, 
while The Wanderer, originally intended 
to be a B-side to the dance track The 

It is for his 

WORK WITH 

Dion that 
Ernie is best 

REMEMBERED 


Majestic, was a US million seller, and 
a UK hit twice, on first release in 1962 
and on reissue in 1976. It was covered by 
everyone from Status Quo to Leif Garrett, 
and was a #19 country hit for Eddie 
Rabbitt. Ernie also wrote Dion’s follow- 
ups Lovers Who Wander and Donna The 
Prima Donna. 

In 1961 he was offered a recording 
contract by the fledgling Seville label, 
and despite claiming he was not much 
of a singer, signed up and wrote Shout 
Shout for himself - and, indeed, for Rocky 
Sharpe and The Replays, whose revival 
hit the UK Top 20. Other chart successes 
for Maresca included Hey Dean, Hey Jean 
by Dean & Jean, Party Girl by Bernadette 
Carroll, and Whenever A Teenager Cries 
by Reparata & The Deirons. Meanwhile, 
Ernie had become close to the founders 
of Laurie Records, Gene Schwartz, 
his brother Bob and co-director Eliot 
Greenberg, and they offered him a day 
job handling publicity for the label and its 
artists. From the early ’60s all the way to 
1992 Ernie more or less ran the label, and 
ended up brokering the deal with Capitol 
Records to buy it. 
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AQMiMF Website: www.jasmine-records.co.uk 
HulVllllE +44 (O) 208 699 4872 

Records 


Sound Products from Hasmick Productions Ltd 


Also available through all good 
record stores and well known 
online and digital outlets. 
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Sunday 27th September 2015 


Tickets on the door 
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THS KOKOMO KINGS 

Saturday 17th October 2015 


in advance 




Woodies 



Tales From The Woods 
Email: TFTW@blueyonder.co.uk 


Doors from 7:00pm until 10:30pm 


(pay with PayPal via the website) 
Web: www.TFTW.org.uk 







T here are plentiful rockabilly 

weekenders in England, Spain 
and Germany, among many 
others. Stateside, they can 
be found in Massachusetts, Las Vegas or 
California. But it’s long been asked - why 
isn’t there a rockabilly weekender in the 
great Southern States, the birthplace of 
rockabilly? Well, we don’t have to ask any 
longer, thanks to the Nashville Boogie! 
Located in the country music capital of 
(you guessed it) Nashville, Tennessee, the 
Boogie bills itself as a Vintage Weekender 
and features rockabilly, country, hillbilly 
and Western swing stylings. 

The event was held at the Gaylord 
Opryland Hotel. This hotel is simply 
massive - in fact it’s the largest non- 
gaming hotel in the United States. The 
inside of the hotel features lush gardens 
and an indoor river, all situated beneath a 
climate-controlled 'bio-dome’ roof. It was 
nice to feel as if you were on a relaxing 
vacation, but also to know that you had a 


rockin’ night ahead of you in the hotel’s 
fabulous ballroom. 

The Thursday night pre-party was held 
across the street from the event hotel at 
the Nashville Palace. It’s hard to imagine 
finding a cooler honky tonk bar; this 
place oozes country music authenticity. 
Rockabilly legend Billy Harlan played I 
Wanna Bop to a packed house of dancers. 
Lucky Tubb (the great-nephew of Ernest) 
brought his great traditional honky tonk 
sound, and modern legends The Planet 
Rockers kept the joint hoppin’ for the rest 
of the night. 

Back at the Opryland, the bands were 
split between the main ballroom and the 
Jack Daniel’s Bar. Don Maddox, aged 92, 
had attendees up at Ham singing along to 
some of our favourite Maddox Bros and 
Rose songs. Don is an absolute treasure, 
and not to be missed. He wasn’t the only 
legend there, however, as Sonny Burgess 
also played the main stage that night. 

He played his normal set of Red Headed 


Art Adams takes US back to 
1960 with /)ara'M/ 


Woman and We Wanna Boogie plus some 
old Sun Records covers. Rounding out 
the legends were Art Adams and Johnny 
Powers who also didn’t miss a beat and 
had the dancefioor packed with their 
respective hits Dancin' Doll and Long 
Blonde Hair. 

With so much seasoned talent in 
one venue, you’d think younger acts 
would be shaking in their cowboy boots. 
However, nobody rocked harder than 
young hotshot Nikki Hill. She brought 
her rock and soul energy to the stage and 
brought the house down. She gets better 
with every show, and we can’t figure 
out how that is even possible. Another 
young woman graced the stage that night, 
showing off her chops in Nashville - 
Marlene Perez of The Rhythm Shakers. 
They closed out the entire weekend with 
their hard-hitting LA brand of rockabilly. 

Bridging the gap between the old and 
new were acts like The Paladins and 
Rosie Flores. The Paladins are Southern 
California classics who we don’t get to 
see play nearly enough, and we were 


There was a feast of pre-’63 metal at 


the indoor and outdoor car shows 





Johnny Powers 


Wanda Jackson 


glad they played an extra-long set. As 
for Big Sandy - what else is there to say? 
Perhaps the most professional hand on 
the scene, these guys are a well-oiled 
musical machine! 

All and all, the first year for the 
Nashville Boogie seemed a smashing 
success and already folks from coast to 
coast are making their plans for the much 
anticipated second year! 


which is now permanently docked as 
a hotel, is adorned in amazing art deco 
style. The Queen Mary is so grand 
and elegant that you may find yourself 
wandering the decks in awe, forgetting 
that there are hands you’re supposed 
to watch! The festival’s main stage is 
actually situated outside, with the ship as 
the hackdrop. This area accommodates 
the most guests. Inside is a ballroom 
usually reserved for performances 
by the legends, this time being the 
aforementioned Sonny and Wanda. 

Opening for the legends was Chantilly 
Lace Vincent, granddaughter of the great 
Gene Vincent, and The Cold Hard Cash 
Show, a Johnny Cash cover band from 
Montana. Chantilly Lace played several 
of her own songs and closed out her set 
with a rockin’ cover of Race With The 
Devil The Cold Hard Cash Show was 
one of the best Cash cover bands we can 
remember seeing. They played a nice 
selection of songs from Johnny’s career 
and didn’t stray from the original sound; 


Luther Perkins’ fantastic, yet reserved, 
guitar licks were faithfully recreated. 

Next up was Sonny Burgess and his 
Pacers. These guys don’t miss a beat! 
Sonny played quite a few classics from 
the Sun catalogue but also had the crowd 
singing along to his own hits such as Red 
Headed Woman. 

If we had to come up with one negative 
thing it was that they didn’t give the 
legends an encore, which they definitely 
deserved and which the crowd definitely 
wanted. Word around town is that this 
is the last Ink 'n’ Iron they will have in 
California, as the show will be moved to 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the California 
show will be transformed into a more art- 
focused show. If that is true, then at least 
we are happy we got to see this event one 
last time! 


INKIN’ IRON 

Originally billed as “an arts and tattoo 
convention with some music”. Ink 'n’ 
Iron has evolved into one of the largest 
alternative culture festivals, with a huge 
emphasis on musical variety. This year 
featured a mash up of Sonny Burgess and 
Wanda Jackson with modern bands such 
as Pennywise and Killswitch Engage. 

The festival definitely aims at the music 
lover who is open-minded enough to 
appreciate multiple genres. 

It’s hard to top the beautiful Queen 
Mary ocean liner as a venue. The ship. 


We are lucky to live near Los Angeles, 
as it’s a mecca of music for all types. 

Most bands seem to come through town 
anytime they are on a US tour. Every 
once in a while we get word of a big 
artist playing an intimate show at a small 
venue, and this time the artist was JD 
McPherson, doing a free mid-week show 
at Amoeba Records in Hollywood. Only 
about 50 people were in attendance, 
which was about all the venue could 
hold. The band did a 30-minute set that 
included Fire Bug, the brand new Let The 
Good Times Roll, and many more off his 
latest release. Not bad for a school night! 


Check out Dollie and Zack’s blog at 

www.therockabillysocialite.com 
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60 YEARS SINCE JOHNNY 
CASH’S DEBUT SUN SINGLE 
C/?K/C/?K/ cm BILL DAHL 
LOOKS BACK AT HIS EARLY 
DAYS ON THE PIONEERING 
- MEMPHIS LABEL 
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W hen Johnny Cash 

shanghaied Sam Phillips 
outside the headquarters 
of Sun in Memphis in 
hopes of an audition, he 
was a rough- edged work in 
progress. Gospel material 
and country covers constituted what little 
repertoire he had at his disposal, and 
Phillips made it clear he wasn’t interested 
in either one. Cash would require secular 
originals to get his foot in the door at 706 
Union Avenue, then becoming a fast track 
thanks to the emergence of Elvis Presley’s 
savage rockabilly attack only a few 
months earlier and the wave of disciples 
that quickly followed. 

With his sonorous vocal approach, 
Johnny sounded nothing like Elvis. 
Rockabilly would never be his specialty. 


He was country through and through, 
but his stark, stripped-down version 
of the genre was very unlike what the 
heavyweights in Nashville were churning 
out with their perpetual reliance on 
fiddle and steel guitar. Yet Phillips heard 
something in young Cash’s delivery that 
intrigued him from the outset. “Sam felt 
like he had some kind of more profound 
depth,” says former Sun publicist/sales 
promotion coordinator Barbara Barnes 
Sims, whose new book The Next Elvis 
details her experiences with Cash, 
Phillips, and other Sun legends. “In some 
way, he thought he was sort of a rarity, 
or he was extra special.” As usual, Sam’s 
hunch was right on the money. 

Cash rehearsed every weekend with 
equally inexperienced lead guitarist 
Luther Perkins and bassist Marshall 


Grant. As they honed their sound. Cash’s 
focus changed from trying to make it 
through a song from start to finish to 
crafting an original piece of music that 
might convince Sam to record them. 
Johnny’s self-penned gospel theme 
Belshazzar wouldn’t get the job done, but 
once he came up with the locomotive- 
driven Hey! Porter, Phillips flipped on his 
tape machine and got down to business. 
The song was probably cut in May of 1955 
- hard as it is to believe, 60 years ago. 

For the Kingsland, Arkansas-born Cash, 
granted only the initials JR as a first name 
when he came into the world, it was the 
culmination of a dream. Over the course 
of his sharecropping youth in Dyess, JR 
sang spirituals in the fields alongside 
his family but managed to keep up with 
country music developments as well. He 
embraced Jimmie Rodgers and the Carter 
Family early in his life and Hank Williams 
and Eddy Arnold later on. 

Cash didn’t acquire a guitar of his own 
or get serious about playing one until 
he joined the Air Force. Stationed in 
Landsberg, West Germany during the 
early ’50s as an intercept operator. Cash 
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bought a cheap acoustic as a leisure-time 
diversion and asked a fellow serviceman 
to show him some basic chords. Pretty 
soon he was part of a singing group in his 
barracks, the Landsberg Barbarians. 

On his way back from West Germany 
in 1954, Cash wrote a poem that would 
become the eventual lyric to Hey, Porter! 
The music wouldn’t come until he joined 
forces with Luther and Marshall a few 
months later (Cash was labouring during 
the week as a door-to-door salesman, a 
gig he was wholly unsuited for). 

Even after the trio nailed Hey, Porter! 
on tape in May 1955, they needed another 
original for their debut single. Nashville 
D J Smilin’ Eddie Hill unknowingly gave 
Cash the idea for the vengeful Cry! Cry! 
Cry! with one of his on-air catchphrases, 
and Sam was impressed with the upbeat 
results. That same month. Cash’s boss 
at Home Equipment Company agreed 
to sponsor a 15-minute Saturday radio 
program on KWEM in West Memphis, 
starring Johnny and his band. And on the 
24th, he and wife Vivian welcomed their 
first child, future star Rosanne Cash. 

Issued in June of 1955 under the handle 
of Johnny Cash and the Tennessee Two, 
Cry! Cry! Cry! took its time denting the 
C&W charts, but by November Cash had 
a hit. Remembering hearing Crescent City 
Blues on an album by pop bandleader 
Gordon Jenkins, he made a few crucial 
changes (notably adding the line about 
shooting a man in Reno just to watch him 
die) and the spectacularly defiant Folsom 
Prison Blues was born. When Sun pressed 
the ditty up late in the year, Johnny was 
listed as sole composer. 

Folsom Prison Blues was a mammoth 
country seller in early 1956. So was So 




Doggone Lonesome, which inspired a label 
by Johnny’s longtime hero Ernest Tubb. 
Ernest’s version avoided the charts: a 
changing of the guard was in the air. 

Barbara Barnes Sims brought up the 
lyrical similarity between Crescent City 
Blues and Folsom Prison Blues three years 
later while sharing a booth with Cash 
at Taylor’s Restaurant next door to Sun. 

“I told him I thought it was interesting, 
what he did. He did transform it. But I 
think he took it as being a criticism, that 
he had plagiarised. So he was defensive 
about it. He wasn’t ugly to me. It was 
just that he seemed sort of appalled that 
I brought up the subject, and he did say. 
Well, I told Sam about that.’” 

Those four songs weren’t all that Cash 
recorded at Sun in 1955. There was Luther 
Played The Boogie, where Perkins was 
lightheartedly accused time and again by 
his boss of playing the boogie “strange”. It 
eventually proved a 1959 hit after Johnny 
had defected to Columbia Records. Two 
other originals, the hard-bitten Wide 
Open Road and a snarling Mean Eyed 
Cat, could have merited issue as singles 
at the time. Revivals of Hank Snow’s My 
Two Timin’ Woman and Marty Robbins’ 

I Couldn’t Keep From Crying provided 
insight on two of Cash’s favourite singers. 

Perkins’ 'boom-tacka-boom’ guitar 
licks, inevitably played on the low strings 
of his Fender, defined the singular Cash 
sound from the outset, along with Grant’s 
bumping upright bass and the singer’s 
own acoustic guitar (he sometimes 
threaded a piece of paper between the 
strings to achieve a sound akin to brushed 
drums). Yet Luther, whose deadpan 


onstage demeanour made him the butt 
of endless good-natured ribbing by Cash, 
remained less than confident about his 
skills. When drummer JM Van Eaton 
augmented the studio band for Johnny’s 
last Sun sessions, Perkins felt a need to 
apologise for his limited chops. “Luther 
kept telling me. Well, man, this is all I 
play!”’ said Van Eaton. “I said. All you 
play? There’s players that strive to play 
like you do, man!’ He was kind of making 
excuses for not taking these wild solos.” 

Cash’s iconic Man In Black persona 
was beginning to take root, for practical 
reasons. “He and Luther and Marshall 
wore black in their first performances,” 
noted Sims. “That was just easier for 
them to get matching outfits cheaply.” 

Next to the Grand Ole Opry, the 
Louisiana Hayride, broadcast every 
Saturday evening over Shreveport’s 
50,000-watt KWKH radio, was the 
South’s most important live country 
music broadcast. Johnny made his 
Hayride debut in early December 1955, 
and MC Horace Logan invited him to be a 
regular. 1956 would prove another banner 
year: I Walk The Line became Johnny’s 
first C&W chart-topper and a Top 20 pop 
hit that would endure as his signature 
song until the very end. Before the year 
was over. There You Go embarked on a 
rocket ride to the peak of the country hit 
parade. As usual, both songs were Cash 
originals. Johnny took his place at the 
head of Sun’s roster alongside his pal Carl 
Perkins after Sam sold Elvis’ contract to 
RCA Victor for a cool 35 grand. It was 
becoming obvious that Johnny Cash, like 
Elvis, was money in the bank, 
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JOHNNY CASH’S MOVE FROM SUN TO COLUMBIA WOi 
MARK THE START OF HIS JOURNEY FROM OUTSIDER TO 
ICON. BILL DAHL TRACES THE MAN IN BLACK’S STORY 
FROMMID-’56TOTHEENDOFTHE’60S... 


A fter a decade’s reign as one of the leading 
luminaries in country music, Johnny 
Cash’s demons threatened to get the best 
of him during the mid-1960s. Although 
7 amphetamines were long his drug of choice, Cash 
[ was arrested for public drunkenness in May of 
} ’65 after a concert in Starkville, Miss. “He got out 
5 , rambling through somebody’s yard, messin’ up the 
flowers, and he got put in jail,” said his longtime 
drummer, WS 'Fluke’ Holland. 

The next month, an impaired Cash set a section 
j of California’s Los Padres National Forest ablaze. 
j[^f^^ctober he was busted on an airplane in El 
;f Pascrfor possession of pills that he’d bought in 
Juarez, sparking SQ|ne embarrassing publicity (he 
got off with a susneritled sentence and a fine). His 


marriage to first wife Vivian was in tatters, and 
he was missing performances. A 1966 appearance 
with June Carter on Pete Seeger’s TV programme 
Rainbow Quest found a frighteningly thin Cash 
chain-smoking and endlessly fidgeting. Yet contrary 
to what many of his fans then steadfastly believed, 
Johnny always avoided hard time. 

“I used to try to explain to people John was never 
in prison. The only time he was in prison was when 
we’d play in a prison,” said Holland. “But when 
I would try to explain that all those things didn’t 
happen, that it wasn’t anything really bad and 
everything was great, they thought I was not telling 
the truth. So I told John one day, in along about ’80 
or sometime, T have quit trying to tell people that 
you didn’t do some of the things they thought , 
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together under Sun’s roof at 
706 Union Avenue for a once- 
in-a-lifetime jam. 

“Sam hired Jerry Lee Lewis 
to play piano with us,” said 
Holland, then Carl Perkins’ 
drummer. “Nobody knew 
they were coming by, but 
we’d all met the year before 
and toured together. John 
and Elvis heard we were in 
town. They just dropped by 
to say hello, and of course 
when they did, the session 
just kind of stopped. 

“Elvis sat down at the piano, and they 
started singing, and it turned into a jam 
session. Nobody thought anything about 
it that night. Jack Clement did turn the 
machine on and let it run, and he went 
next door to the Taylor Cafe to get a 
sandwich.” After the long-unreleased 
tape finally surfaced decades later, that 
legendary foursome took on the mantle 
of the Million Dollar Quartet, that 
unforgettable day eventually inspiring a 
mega-hit musical. 

Phillips knew to leave Cash’s stripped- 
down sound alone. “He knew that nobody 
had ever sounded that way before, 
whether it be a player or the singer, or 
like Luther Perkins with John Cash - he 
knew that was different,” said Holland. 
“That’s where Sam Phillips was, in my 
mind, was a genius. Just letting the 
people do what they could do.” 

The spring of 1957 brought another 
two-sided hit with Next In Line and the 
mournful Don’t Make Me Go. Opening 
with Luther’s meandering single notes. 

Home Of The Blues, his next charter that 
fall, sported a fuller backdrop decorated 
with subtle piano. Its self-penned B-side 
Give My Love To Rose reverted to the 
stark approach and hit too. 

Cash’s sound changed when Clement 
assumed production. Though a ^ 
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you did, because they thought I was lying. 
So now I’ve just started telling everybody, 
'Yeah, he was a mean dude!”’ And they’d 
believe that.” 

A far cry from a decade earlier, when 
Cash crashed the mainstream with a 
solemn hum. Several, in fact - every time 
he modulated into a new key for the next 
stanza of his career- defining J Wd/k The 
Line. Not only did Johnny’s self-penned 
theme of eternal romantic devotion pace 
the C&W hit parade in the summer of 
1956, it cracked the pop Top 20 for Sam 
Phillips’ Sun Records. Coupled with the 
success of Carl Perkins’ Blue Suede Shoes 
a few months earlier, Sam wasn’t missing 
Elvis much, even if Presley was the 
hottest thing around after Phillips sold 
his contract to RCA Victor. 

Johnny was still travelling the 
Southern circuit exclusively as the 
year commenced. “He worked my little 
hometown of Booneville, Miss., with 
Elvis and David Houston,” said Hayden 


Thompson, who would soon sign with 
Sun’s new Phillips International imprint. 
“A little theatre, held about 300 people. 
And everybody liked him much better 
than they did Elvis or David.” 

Unlike labelmates Perkins, Billy 
Riley, and Roy Orbison, Cash wasn’t 
into rockabilly, though Get Rhythm, 
the charting flip of I Walk The Line, 
veered close, and he wrote Rock W Roll 
Ruby for Sun newcomer Warren Smith. 
Thanks to the minimalist backing of his 
Tennessee Two, Luther Perkins and 
Marshall Grant, Cash’s sound remained 
consistent on his second country chart- 
topper of the year. There You Go, and its 
hit B-side Train Of Love. 

Not only was Johnny appearing 
regularly on the Louisiana Hayride, he 
made his Grand Ole Opry debut in 1956. 
That December, an impromptu meetup 
during a Perkins session at Sun (Carl’s 
classic Matchbox was cut that day) 
brought Sam’s four greatest discoveries 







CONE IN STRANGER 


We spoke to Dr. Ruth Hawkins, Director of Arkansas State 
Heritage Sites at Arkansas State University about the 
reopening of the Cash chiidhood home in Dyess iast year... 

When did the tours of JC’s home begin? We began in 
2014. Many people are not aware that Johnny Cash grew 
up in one of the first (and the largest) agricultural 
resettlement colonies during the New Deal. To help 
destitute farmers recover from the Great Depression, the 
government relocated nearly 500 families to this site and 
advanced them 20 acres to get a new start. JR Cash and 
his family arrived in March 1935 when he was three. 

What is most striking about JC’s home as you enter? The 

first thing inside the door is the original family piano, 
where they would gather in the evenings and sing church 
hymns and other music when they came in from the 
fields. Then when you look around the living room, and 
the other four rooms as well, it’s like a time capsule. 

We read that it was a £3.3 million project - what was 
done? The acquisition and restoration of the house was 
$575,000, including furnishings and landscaping. It had 
changed ownership several times since the Cash family 
sold it in 1953, but fortunately most of the alterations had 



merely covered over the original materials. The 
foundation was in such a state of deterioration that it 
probably would have been gone in another year or 
so. The soil in Dyess, known as ‘gumbo,’ is constantly 
shifting, so the house was sagging. We spent about $1.5 
million on the two-story Administration Building and are 
spending a similar amount to rebuild the theatre as a 
Visitor Center. Other future projects include putting the 
outbuildings back (barn, smokehouse, chicken coop, and 
outhouse), putting signage in the town, and developing a 
walking trail between the Home and the Colony Center. 


Has it proved popular with fan? Fans love this project 
because it’s authentic and it places Johnny Cash in the 
context of a significant era in the nation’s history. We 
have visitors from 30 countries and nearly every state. 
We regularly hear the comment, “Now we understand 
more about where his music comes from.” His life in 
Dyess shaped his strong work ethic, his religious views, 
his family values, and his concern for his fellow man. 
Much of his life there is captured directly in such songs 
as Five Feet High And Rising (1937 Flood in which Dyess 
was evacuated). Pickin’ Time (working in the cotton 
fields), and so many others. 

More info at mw.dyesscash.com \ 
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Tennessee native, Cowboy Jack had 
played in a bluegrass band in New 
England before returning to Memphis 
and snagging a Sun A&R position in 1956 
through his work on Riley’s debut single. 

“I think Johnny Cash’s career at 
Sun had two phases,” said former Sun 
publicist/sales promotion coordinator 
Barbara Barnes Sims, “The Sam Phillips 
phase, and the Jack Clement phase. When 
[Johnny] started out with Jack, the music 
became more complicated. There was less 
of the stark quality, because Jack... I don’t 
know if he used the words 'make it more 
pop -sounding,’ or 'prettify,’ or whatever. 
There was more arranging, and drums. So 
his sound changed a good bit.” 

Late that year, Clement handed 
Cash Ballad Of A Teenage Queen, 
unlike anything he’d ever attempted 


and squarely aimed at a younger pop 
demographic. In undiluted form, 
Clement’s creation sounded like a folk 
song; Luther wasn’t audible, just acoustic 
guitar and Grant’s bass. But once Jack 
brought in the Gene Lowery Singers, 
a responsorial choir that increasingly 
graced Sun product in an attempt to spike 
its pop potential, its folk quality faded. 

The ploy worked commercially: 

Teenage Queen proved Cash’s third 
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C&W #1 hit in early '58 and became his 
biggest pop seller yet. Instead of being 
limited to guesting on TV shows such 
as Ranch Party and Country Style USA, 
Johnny proudly lip-synched his latest hit 
on American Bandstand. Tucked on the 
opposite side was Cash’s own Big River, a 
far meatier piece of work boasting some 
of his wittiest wordplay ever. Constructed 
around Clement’s chunky rhythm guitar 
lick and Luther’s 'boom-tacka-boom’ low- 
end underpinning, its tongue -twisting 
narrative made it a sizable country seller. 

Clement stuck with that new approach 
when penning Johnny’s next C&W 
chart- topper. Guess Things Happen That 
Way found Cash surrounded by a vocal 
group, Jimmy Wilson’s rolling piano, and 
JM Van Eaton’s lightly brushed drums. 

'T don’t think Johnny really wanted a 
drummer - he had been quite successful 
without one. But they were starting to 
do more things, bigger arrangements,” 
said Van Eaton. “They were kind of 
throwing all this at Johnny at one time, 
with the drums and the piano and 
vocal groups singing, 'Dream on, dream 
on, teenage queen’. He was more or less 
used to just him and the other two guys. 
So it was kind of work in it for all of us. 
But it went well, really, once he realised 
that the sound was going to still be good. 
He was okay with it.” Jack’s cynical lyrics 
were anything but teen-oriented this 
time, yet the song missed the pop Top 10. 
Its Cash-penned flip, the charming Come 
In Stranger, was another strong seller. 

Despite their Sun smashes, when 
Columbia’s country music A&R honcho 
Don Law approached Cash and Carl 
Perkins about defecting to the major 
label, both proved receptive. “We were 
all going for bigger money, bigger deals,” 
said the late Carl. “For me, it was a 
mistake that I left. For Johnny Cash, no.” 

As of August 1, 1958, Johnny would 
no longer be a Sun artist. Phillips was 
devastated. “On the side of Sam, there 
were really hurt feelings and resentment 
that he would leave, and that he had 
been given a chance maybe to match 
Columbia’s offer, but [Johnny] had sort of 
sneaked around, Sam thought, and done 
the deal before he had a chance,” said 
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Sims. “Sam felt like he had brought him 
from nowhere and made him a star, and 
then that was the thanks he got. 

“From Johnny Cash’s standpoint, he 
had a new manager, and I guess their 
eyes were looking toward bigger and 
bigger things, more than what Sun could 
give them. Jack has stated that Johnny 
was annoyed with Sam’s promotion of 
Jerry Lee Lewis - he felt like Jerry Lee 
was the centre of all the Sun efforts, 
which I can tell you was not true.” 

Several Cash sessions were held in 
May and July. “It seemed like we did 
about 20 songs that he had to cut for 
Sam,” said JM. “We just started trying 
to get some tunes so he could get his 
contract finished up.” Some hits were 
laid on tape, notably two written by 
session pianist and labelmate Charlie 
Rich, The Ways Of A Woman In Love and 
Thanks A Lot. Cash left so many strong 
performances in Sam’s vaults that those 
leftovers chased Johnny’s Columbia 
output up the charts into early 1961, 
often coming out on top. 

A playful Straight A’s In Love, a belated 
I960 hit, found Cash again testing 
rockabilly waters. “You can actually hear 
the drum on that,” noted Van Eaton. 




“Most of the time, I just played with a 
brush and a stick, so the drums were not 
near as predominant as they were on 
some of that other stuff.” Accustomed 
to backing Jerry Lee and Sun’s rock 
contingent, JM got a little carried away 
with his cymbal. “He didn’t want that, so 
we had to start over again. It was kind of 
a rude awakening,” said JM. “I mean, I 
just did it naturally. But he didn’t like it.” 

Cash paid tribute to a musical hero 
at those final sessions with a series of 
Hank Williams covers that were later 
assembled as a Sun EP with a cover photo 
of a guitar-toting troubadour shot from 
behind that wasn’t actually of Cash. “I 
had used all the pictures I had,” said 
Sims. “I wanted to have a colour picture. 





Cry! Cry! Cry! 

1955 

Where it all began. Johnny’s vocal 
approach is mature and confident as he 
brashly kisses off his latest ex-girlfriend. 

Folsom Prison Blues 

1955 

Though he copped much of its lyric from 
Gordon Jenkins’ Crescent City Blues, Cash 
transformed that obscurity into a masterpiece. 

I Walk The Line 

1956 

A structure that is remarkably imaginative, 
changing keys with every stanza, and the 
determination in Cash’s voice demands you listen. 




Get Rhythm 



1956 

Never a rocker like most of his labelmates. 
Cash nonetheless came dangerously close 
on this irresistible tribute to a shoeshine boy. 

, Rock Island Line 

1957 

_ ^ Cash was always into train imagery, and his 

version of this Lonnie Donegan skiffle hit 
powers up like a hurtling locomotive. 

Big River 

1957 

The chunky chording of Jack Clement 
reflected Everly Brothers arrangements, but 
Johnny’s imagery was decidedly adult. An all-time classic. 

straight A’s In Love 

1958 

A last unexpected crack at rock and roll 
before exiting Sun, JM Van Eaton’s insistent 
drums sparking its thrust. Another Cash original. 

O Frankie’s Nan, Johnny 

1958 

This hip update on the ‘Frankie And 
Johnny’ theme recasts the protagonist as a 
“long-legged guitar picker with a wicked, wandering eye.” 

O Five Feet High And Rising 

1959 

As a toddler. Cash and his family fled their 
home ahead of a raging flood. Ingeniously, 
each stanza raises the flood line a foot, along with the key. 

O Ring Of Fire 

1963 

Though co-writer June Carter’s sister Anita 
had previously cut the number, those horns 
and Johnny’s flinty vocal instantly made it his own. 



o 


Understand Your Man 

1963 

Cash tells off an unfortunate lass over the 
melody from Dylan’s Don’t Think Twice, 
It’s All Right. The trumpets return for musical spice. 


Insets courtesy of Carol Mangham-Goleman/Ron Haney 
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It was strange. We put it out, and not one 
word was ever said by anybody that that’s 
not Johnny Cash!” 

Law would record Johnny for 
Columbia in Nashville. Luther and 
Marshall were still in the thick of it, 
abetted by a drummer and pianist and 
the Jordanaires. Between late July and 
August, Cash proved that the move 
wouldn’t hurt him. Both sides of his 
Columbia debut. A// Over Again and What 
Do I Care, sailed high on the country 
charts in late ’58, and his gunfighter 
ballad Don’t Take Your Guns To Town 
paced that same hit parade in early 1959. 

Before year’s end. Cash registered two 
more major C&W sellers: the swaggering 
Frankie’s Man, Johnny and a romping 
jailhouse lament, I Got Stripes. But only 
Seasons Of My Heart cracked the C&W 
Top 10 for Johnny in 1960. That same 
year, he made his film debut in Five 
Minutes To Live, a potboiler casting Cash 
as a gun- crazed killer. It was so bad that 
it went straight to the drive-in circuit. 

Cash did find himself a loyal drummer 
in Holland, who stuck around for the 
next 37 years. ‘T was going to retire in 
1960,” WS said. ‘T had a job lined up in 
Jackson, Tennessee, and I got a call from 
John Cash. He wanted me to go with him 
for two weeks - a big engagement up in 
New York for a week, and then down 
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to Atlantic City for a week. I called the 
people I was going to work with, told ’em 
I’d be a couple weeks late. And they said 
that’d be fine. So I went on that trip, and 
we had so much fun that I just decided 
that I would stay in the music business.” 

The next couple of years were 
relatively uneventful for Johnny. The 
theme from the TV show The Rebel - 
Johnny Yuma and his own Tennessee Flat- 
Top Box were his only Columbia charters 
in 1961 (his Sun rendition of Don Gibson’s 
Oh Lonesome Me also did well). Apart 
from a revival of Jimmie Rodgers’ In The 
Jailhouse Now, 1962 was barren. 

Law gave Cash free rein in the studio, 
resulting in the albums Hymns By Johnny 
Cash (the gospel set he’d longed to make 
since his Sun days). Ride This Train, 
and Blood, Sweat And Tears. The latter 
1963 LP featured Harlan Howard’s droll 
Busted, a solid country seller (Ray Charles 
had its pop sales sewn up). But it paled in 
comparison to his next hit that summer: 
Ring Of Fire, written by Merle Kilgore 
and Johnny’s future wife June Carter. 

“John called Jack Clement one night,” 
said Holland, “and he said. Jack, I had 
a dream last night. I recorded this song 
that Anita Carter recorded.’ Now, Anita, 
June’s sister, recorded Ring Of Fire 
before John did. And he said. And I had 
a dream that I recorded it, and I used 
trumpets, Mexican-sounding trumpets!’ 
And Jack said to John, ‘What was you on 
last night?’ But anyway, we called two 
trumpet players. We went in the studio 
and did Ring Of Fire. 
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Cash and band on stags in San Quentin 
prison, Febniary 24th, 1969 
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“That’s how different and how brilliant 
Johnny Cash was, to think of something 
like that,” said Fluke. “Because those 
trumpets are the thing that made it a 
hig, hig, hig hit.” It was Johnny’s first 
C&W chart-topper in more than four 
years and a Top 20 pop hit. Near year’s 
end. Cash’s The Matador missed pacing 
the country hit lists hy one spot. The 
snarling Understand Your Man, much of 
its melody borrowed by Johnny from Bob 
Dylan’s Don’t Think Twice, It’s All Right, 
went to #1 for him in early 1964. 

Cash and the Tennessee Three loved 
practical jokes while touring. “We 
checked in at a hotel up in Minnesota. We 
were playing a state fair, and we wanted 
adjoining rooms, but didn’t get them,” 
said Holland. “Out in the hall of the hotel, 
they’d have a glass case with a fire axe in 
it. So we decided to get that axe and make 
us a door in the two rooms that joined. 

We cut the sheet rock out and fixed it so 
we could walk between the studs. 

“We did the show, came back, and I 
said, 'Boy, wait a minute. We’re going to 
get in trouble here.’ So we tore the door 
handle loose, and I went downstairs and 
told the boy at the desk, 'Man, we’ve 
got trouble! Somebody tried to break 
in our room, and they tore the door up, 
and they tore a wall up. I can’t believe 
what happened here.’ So he came up and 
looked at all the stuff, and he said, 'Oh, 
yes. Man, we’ve got to find out who did 
this.’ And gave us some more rooms!” 


Despite his misadventures, redemption 
for Cash was just around the corner. 

A fiery live Folsom Prison Blues, taped 
behind the walls of that foreboding 
institution, and a Bob Johnston-produced 
rendition of Carl Perkins’ gospel-rooted 
Daddy Sang Bass both went to #1 on the 
country charts in 1968. Johnny’s wildly 
received visit to San Quentin Prison the 
next year included a totally improvised 
rendition of the wacky A Boy Named Sue. 

“John had this poem that Shel 
Silverstein had sent him,” said Holland. 
“We didn’t even know it. He just started 
saying the poem. We couldn’t hear him, 
because we didn’t have monitors back 
then. Carl Perkins was with us, and he 
was standing up close, and he could 
hear John at the mic. And he just kicked 
off a little something on the guitar, and 
we could hear his amplifier and we just 
started playing. The first time we actually 
heard what we had played was back in 
the studio, listening to it.” Not only did A 
Boy Named Sue hit the country hit parade, 
it skyrocketed to #2 pop in mid-1969- his 
best seller on that front up to that point. 


Though he straightened out his 
personal life and married June, Cash’s 
outlaw image was indelible by the 
time he debuted his own ABC -TV 
variety program in 1969. The Man in 
Black had become a spokesman for the 
downtrodden masses, boldly inquiring 
What Is Truth in their behalf. Kris 
Kristofferson’s world-weary Sunday 
Morning Coming Down proved a C&W 
chart-topper for Cash in 1970. Instead 
of being a liability, his dark, brooding 
persona had made him universal. 

There would be a great many more 
ups and downs prior to Cash’s 2003 
death, capped off by a stirring series 
of albums on producer Rick Rubin’s 
American Recordings label that had him 
tackling contemporary rock material 
once unthinkable for him and winning a 
new generation of fans. Along the way, 
Johnny Cash gracefully ascended to the 
exalted status of icon. “We had a lot of 
fun and did a lot of things together,” 
concludes WS Holland. “The only thing 
I hate, I wish it had lasted longer. And 
I’d like to still be doing it!” 
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JOHNNY CASH FANS WILL BE TREMBLING WITH 
DELIGHT AT THE PROSPECT OF THIS ISSUE’S 
BEAR FAMILY PRIZE... NOT ONE, NOT TWO, BUT 
THREE DELECTABLE BOX SETS UP FOR GRABS! 



3 X JOHNNY CASH BOX SETS 

Thanks to the incredible generosity of the folk over at Bear Family Records, 
we have a jaw-dropping prize to give away this issue. One exceptionally lucky 
reader will receive THREE stunning Bear Family Man In Black box sets covering 
Cash’s output from 1954 right through to 1969 with plentiful rare and unreleased 
material as well as a bounty of classics. Volume 1 (5CDs, 138 tracks, 36-page 
book) covers the early years from the complete Sun recordings to his first sides 
at Columbia and a full Columbia session with false starts, chatter and out-takes; 
Volume 2 (5CDs, 134 tracks, 40-page book) continues with Cash’s torchbearing 
take on country, his first religious albums, an LP of country standards, a session 
recorded with family members and plenty of hits; Volume 3 takes in Cash’s 
output just before he hit the big time with his San Quentin and Folsom prison 
albums and TV show - leftfield country music, rare material. Keep On The Sunny 
Side with The Carter Family and more hits! To stake your claim, simply answer 
the question and follow the instructions below. Good luck! 

www.bear-family.com for more info 

Johnny Cash was born in which city? 
% New York Philadelphia Kingsland 



To be in with a chance of winning any of the prizes, simply email your answers to vintagerock@anthem-^ 
publishing.com, or visit www.vintagerockmag.com/competitions, click on the relevant question and 
fill in your answer and email. By entering your details, you will automatically be added to the Vintage Rock 
email newsletter mailing lists, keeping you informed of news, special offers and promotions via email. 
Anthem Publishing will not pass on customer email addresses to other companies. You may unsubscribe 
from these messages at any time. The editor’s decision is final. Closing date: 17 October 2015 


BEAR FAMILY RECORDS 
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• Striking unpublished images from early in Cash's career, 
packaged with a one-sided LP of Cash onstage in 1957 
and 1959. 

• The flipside of this limited edition LP features a portrait 
of Johnny Cash, engraved into the IP's audiophile-grade 
180 gram vinyl. 

• Packaged in a 16-page, LP-sized hardcover book - a true 
collector's item! Unseen photos, rarely heard audio! 

JOHNNY CASH 
UNSEEN CASH 
FROM WILLIAM SPEER’S STUOlO 

180 gram vinyl with 16-page hardcover book • 12 tracks 

LP BAFX 18009 


This is the Johnny (ash 
we should remember. 
The Johnny (ash he wanted 
the world to see. 

Colin Escorr 


BEAR FAMILY RECORDS 

P.O. Box 107230 • 28072 Bremen 
Germany 

mail: bear@bear-family.com 
web: www.bear-family.com 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON CO: 

UNSEEN CASH 
FROM WILLIAM SPEER’S STUOlO 

CD digipac with 28-page booklet • 12 tracks 

CD BCD 17308 

PLEASE VISIT OUR ONLINE SHOP 

www.bear-family.com 
FOR OUR INCREDIBLE 
40™ ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT 




JOHNNY CASH 

ROADSHOW 

The UK's Nol celebration of 
Johnny Cash, fronted by award winning 
singer/songwriter Clive John, re-creates 
with astounding accuracy and truly 
captures the essence of what it was like 
to be at a real Cash show! 

The show takes the audience from the 
1950's right up to 2002 and all the stops 
in between. All the greatest hits are 
included, along with songs from the 
latest album Out Among The Stars. 

All this accompanied by evocative screen 
images and shots from Johnny Cash's life. 

The ONLY show to be endorsed 
by the Cash family! 



'Clive's resemblance 
is uncanny' 

ROSANNE CASH 

FIRST DAUGHTER OF JOHNNY CASH 

'Clive captures 
my Grandfather JUST 
as he was. ..absolutely 
authentic to the point 
where it felt as if it 
wasn't a tribute' 

CAITLIN CROWEL 

GRANDDAUGHTER OF MR. JOHNNY CASH 
AND MRS. JUNE CARTER CASH 

'A voice better than 
the original' 

JOHN WHEATCROFTYORK MIX 

'Extraordinary concert' 

DAILY RECORD AND SUNDAY MAIL 

'What an amazing show, 
you could have sworn 
that Johnny Cash was 
there with you' ***** 

THE IRONWORKS INVERNESS 


visitwww.johnnycashroadshow.com for tour dates and venues 






FOR FIVE DECADES SLEEPY lABEEF HAS BEEN 
BLENDING THE FINEST AMERICAN ROOTS MUSIC 
INTO HIS OWN UNIOUE STYLE. RANDY FOX MEETS 
A MAN DEDICATED TO GREAT LIVE MUSIC 


generation rockabilly artists to say they 
left’ the big beat behind for country or 
some other style. But for Sleepy LaBeef, 
'leaving’ was never an option. Rockabilly, 
country, blues and gospel were all part of 
what made the big man with the big voice, 
and across six decades he’s kept the faith 
and kept the music rolling. 

Sleepy LaBeef was born Thomas 
Paulsley LaBeff on 20 July 1935 near the 
small town of Smackover, Arkansas. The 
youngest of 10 children, Thomas spent 
his early years on his family’s farm. He 
garnered the nickname 'Sleepy’ during his 
first week of elementary school, thanks to 
his persistently droopy eyelids. 

"I always looked sleepy, like I was about 
half-awake,” he says. "The kids started 
calling me 'Sleepyhead’ or 'Sleepy’ My 
momma didn’t like that. She went to the 
principal and said, 'I didn’t name him 
Sleepy, I named him Thomas.’ That just lit 
the fire. Everyone called me Sleepy from 
there on.” 

Although the young Sleepy may have 
appeared drowsy, he certainly wasn’t 
nodding off when it came to music. 

"I had a couple of uncles that played 
folk, country and blues,” Sleepy says. "We 
also had an old Victrola, you’d wind that 
jewel up and play that old stuff. So I’ve 
been in it a long time as far as listening 
and learning.” 

Around the age of 13 or 14, Sleepy got 
his first guitar and within two weeks 
he was playing at the local United 
Pentecostal church. He also explored the 
sounds of country and R&B through the 
radio. Growing up in southern Arkansas, 
just a few miles north of the Louisiana 
border. Sleepy discovered a smorgasbord 
of exciting music. From Nashville he 
heard the Grand Ole Opry on radio 
station WSM, and the nightly broadcasts 
of rhythm & blues on WLAC. Both the 
Louisiana Hay ride and Ray 'Groovey Boy’ 
Bartlett’s R&B broadcasts came booming 

out of radio station KWKH in 
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was exposed to 
a lot of the good 
stuff. Muddy 
Waters, Howlin’ 
Wolf, John Lee 
Hooker. Hank 
Williams, Floyd 
Tillman. And 
gospel - Red 
Foley, Mahalia 
Jackson” 


I was in Ann 

Arbor, Michigan 
playing a show,” 
Sleepy LaBeef 
says, as he begins 
another story 
from his six decades of playing music 
on the road. "A young lady came up and 
pulled on my bass player’s coattails and 
said, 'Tell Sleepy to get me up on stage 
with him.’ It was...” Sleepy turns to his 
wife, Linda, and says, "What was that 
girl’s name?” 

"Joan Baez,” Linda LaBeef says. 

"That’s her,” Sleepy says, continuing 
the story of his encounter with the famed 
folksinger/political activist. "I thought 
about who she was and was worried it 
might create problems. I don’t like to 
enter into politics on the stage; it’s for 
entertaining. I had a varied crowd - some 
liberal, some conservative and some 
maybe neither. But she came up and we 
did a lot of gospel songs. She knew 
every one that I did, sang right 
along with me. I guess she just 
wanted to have fun and leave the 
other part out of it.” 

Since beginning his musical 
career in the early ’50s, Sleepy 
LaBeef has kept his focus squarely 
on music and entertaining 
audiences while leaving the "other 
parts” out. Through decades of 
performances and the thousands 
of miles he’s travelled around 
the world. Sleepy has spread the 
gospel of rockabilly. Although 
he’s never scored a hit record, 
his encyclopedic memory for 
thousands of songs means that 
every Sleepy LaBeef show is 
its own singular creation as 
he mixes and matches his 
repertoire to fit the evening and 
the audience. 

It’s a common theme in 
the biographies of many first 
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THE BEST OF SLEEPY 

Sleepy has recorded many, many albums, but if we had to 
pick just a few as a starting point we’d recommend these 
four rockin’ contenders... 

Sleepy Rocks 

SLEEPY LABEEF 
2008 BEAR FAMILY RECORDS 
35 career-spanning rockers 




A Rockin’ Decade 

SLEEPY lABEEF 

2008 COMPLETE ROCK’N’ROLL 

The best of the 1970s Sun Recordings 

Nothin’ But the Truth 

SLEEPY LABEEF 
1986 ROUNDER 

Sleepy live - all you need to know 

Sleepy Rides Again (CD/DVD) 

SLEEPY LABEEF 
2012 EARWAVE MUSIC 

Sleepy’s superb documentary/concert film 



Shreveport, Louisiana, and western 
swing and honky tonk tunes came 
trucking over the airwaves from Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

“I was exposed to a lot of the good 
stuff,” Sleepy says. “I would listen to 
Muddy Waters, Howlin’ Wolf, John Lee 
Hooker and hillbilly singers like Hank 
Williams, Floyd Tillman, Bob Wills and 
the Texas Playboys and Jack Guthrie.” 

But some of the most exciting music 
was the passion he found in a new 
generation of gospel singers, both black 
and white. “Red Foley, Mahalia Jackson, 
Martha Carson, Sister Rosetta Tharpe - 
we listened to all of them,” Sleepy says. 
“We would hear the black gospel on what 
they called the race stations, but I really 
don’t think colour had anything 
to do with it. For people that 
loved the music, it didn’t 
matter what colour the singers 
were.” 

: the age of 18, Sleepy 
moved to Houston, Texas 
where he worked as land 
; surveyor, a job that supplied 
a steady income while 
also satisfying his urge to 
roam. At the same time, he 
began singing in various 
gospel duos and quartets, 
eventually securing a spot 
on local radio shows like 
The Houston Jamboree. 

In 1955, he made his first 
I recordings at the Gold 
Star Studio in Houston. 
Although his first cuts 
were traditional gospel, 
it wasn’t long before he 
began mixing country 
and blues with the sacred 


rhythms. Like many of his generation, the 
idea of rockabilly Wasn’t radical; it made 
sense to take a little bit from every style 
he loved and put all the pieces together. 

“I met Hal Harris, a disc jockey in 
Houston,” Sleepy says. “He introduced 
me to Pappy Daily, and I got a recording 
contract with Starday Records. We 
would go into the studio and place 
the instruments around one or two 
microphones and just cut it. Pappy would 
smoke that big cigar and stand around 
looking important. I guess it worked, 
because he had a lot of great people 
signed to his label.” 

Sleepy 'LaBeff’s’ two Starday singles. 
I’m Through and A// the Time, both 
released in 1957, are raw, stripped-down 
rockabilly at its drivin’ best. They were 
released on the short-lived Mercury- 
Starday hybrid label that seemed to 
promise better distribution, but they 
barely made a splash outside of Texas. 

“They sold to a lot of our fans that 
knew us, but the records weren’t really 
promoted,” Sleepy says. In addition to the 
two singles, he cut several 'soundalike’ 
sessions for Pappy Daily. Starday had a 
lucrative sideline - budget-priced EPs 
and LPs that contained hit songs of the 
day, but not by the original artists. 

“I did Johnny Cash songs and Hank 
Snow too,” Sleepy says. “Hal Harris and 
I would do Everly Brothers songs. They 
would sell them a little cheaper than the 
originals through radio station XERF in 
Mexico. You got $10 a session, it didn’t 
matter if you did one song or five.” 

Although record sales weren’t a 
lucrative source of income for the young 
singer, the two Mercury- Starday singles 
raised his profile as a live performer, with 
appearances on the Louisiana Hayride 




and the BigD Jamboree. Throughout the 
late ’50s and into the early ’60s, Sleepy 
developed a following in Texas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. His ability to quickly 
learn songs proved to be a hit with the 
audiences that filled nightclubs and 
honky tonks. That skill eventually earned 
him the nickname, the 'Human Jukebox’. 

'T could learn songs fast,” Sleepy says. 

'T could hear them one or two times and 
know them. I think I always had that. It 
wasn’t unusual for me to learn seven or 
eight songs a week.” 

Over the next few years. Sleepy cut 
a handful of singles for various Texas- 
based independent labels, but live shows 
kept him and his family fed. Although 
rockabilly faded from the radio during 
this time, on the road it was a different 
story. 'T always played a mixture 
of American roots - country, blues, 
rock’n’roll,” Sleepy says. “We could play 
a hot Little Richard number and then 
Ernest Tubb, and that was all right too.” 


In 1964, Sleepy’s reputation as a 
country rockin’ troubadour came to 
the attention of Nashville -based music 
executive Don Law. After signing with 
Columbia Records, Sleepy relocated to 
Nashville and changed the spelling of 
his last name to the easier to pronounce 
'LaBeef’. Sleepy cut a number of great 
singles for Columbia that ranged from 
hard country to full-on rockabilly. He 
scored a #73 country hit in 1968 with 
Every Day, his first national chart 
appearance. Based out of Nashville from 
1964 to 1973, Sleepy continued to build 
his fanbase with his live performances. 

“We enjoyed the time we had in 
Nashville,” Sleepy says. “A few things did 
well enough to get people’s attention. I 
played the Grand Ole Opry for the first 
time in 1964 or 1965, and I was being 
booked by one of the best agents. Buddy 
Lee. He sent us to a lot of states, and that 
was the first time we covered a lot of 


territory. We made a lot of friends and 
fans in all the states we went to.” 

Sleepy’s time in Nashville also led 
to his first and only dramatic role in 
motion pictures when he portrayed the 
part of the 'Swamp Thing’ in the 1968 
exploitation-kitsch classic. The Exotic 
Ones (aka The Monster And The Stripper). 
Produced, written and directed by low- 
budget auteur Ron Ormond (The Girl 
From Tobacco Row, Forty Acre Feud), the 
film featured Sleepy putting his six-foot 
six frame to good use as a wild rampaging 
man-beast who beats one character to 
death with a severed arm and mutilates 
strippers in a New Orleans nightclub. 

“[Musician] Gordon Terry knew Ron 
Ormond, and he introduced me,” Sleepy 
says. “It took us a couple of months to 
shoot in a Nashville studio and at some 
locations in Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida. It was fun, but I don’t know if I’d 
do that again. Those exotic dancers didn’t 
have much to do with our music.” 

In 1970 Sleepy signed with Shelby 
Singleton’s Plantation label, where he 
scored a #67 country hit with a cover 
of Frankie Miller’s B/uck/und Farmer. “I 
think it was a great folk- country song,” 
Sleepy says, “but I did it a little 


“WE DID A MIXTURE - COUNTRY, BLUES, 
ROCK’N’ROLL. WE COULD DO A LITTLE 
RICHARD NUMBER, THEN ERNEST TUBB” 
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“1 DON’T KNOW IF THIS IS BRAGGING, BUT 1 


ONE TIME WE CUT 36 SONGS IN ONE DAY. 1 


IT WAS JUST DOING WHAT YOU DO” | 


bit different - I kicked it up Cajun- 
rockin’ style. Even though it did get on 
the charts, Shelby must have been on 
vacation or something when it came 
out, because he didn’t push the record. 
Around that time Shelby bought Sun 
from Sam Phillips, and he asked me to be 
the first artist on the revived Sun label.” 

Between 1972 and 1979, Sun 
International released four LPs and 
several singles by Sleepy. His mix of rock, 
country and blues was perfect 


for the new-look Sun, and Sleepy enjoyed 
the freedom he found in the studio, even 
if sales proved to be less than stellar. 

“I don’t know if this is bragging or 
not,” Sleepy says, “but one time we cut 
36 songs in one day with Shelby. Some 
of those have been released and some of 
them haven’t. It was just getting in there 
and doing what you do. 

“Shelby was good to me in some ways. 

I made money off of selling records, 
cassettes and 8-tracks on the road. But 
as far as royalties, I guess 


everybody feels like they should have 
made a little more.” 

With Sleepy seeing little to no income 
from record royalties, he continued 
making his living the same way he had 
since the late 1950s - one show at a 
time. By the late 1970s, he was regularly 
touring across the US, playing 200-300 
shows a year. On New Year’s Day 1977, 
the motorhome that he and his family 
travelled in caught fire and burned near 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, just 40 miles 
north of Boston. What was to be a one- 
night stand at the nearby honky tonk, 
Alan’s Truckstop, turned into a 10-month 
residency that brought him the greatest 
acclaim of his career. 

With Sleepy banging out marathon 
sets of rockabilly, country, blues, and 
gospel six nights a week, word of his epic 
shows began to spread. Within a few 
months he was packing the house, and 
the excitement increased after music 
journalist Peter Guralnick wrote an in- 
depth profile of Sleepy for the Boston 
Phoenix in March 1977. Two years later, 
the story was collected in Guralnick’s 
acclaimed book. Lost Highway - Journeys 
And Arrivals Of American Musicians. The 
story, along with a new recording contract 
with the Boston-based Rounder Records, 
brought in a new audience for Sleepy’s 
live performances. 

UK and European festival promoters 
were soon calling. In 1979, Sleepy made 
his first visit to the UK for an appearance 
at Mervyn Conn’s International Festival 
of Country Music. “The show was mostly 
Grand Ole Opry acts,” Sleepy says, 
“Conway Twitty, Loretta Lynn, Tammy 
Wynette, Don Gibson, Marty Robbins - all 
the good ones. I thought it was an honour 
to be included. A crowd met me at the 
airport and I found out I had fans I never 
knew I had.” 

After that first appearance. Sleepy 
continued to return to the UK and 
Europe, appearing at Hemsby several 








times and many other country and 
rock’n’roll festivals. Throughout the ’80s, 
’90s and into the 21st century, he was 
making eight to nine trips a year across 
the Atlantic. With no career-making 'hit’ 
to his credit. Sleepy built his reputation 
on his live performances, taking 
ownership of every song and making 
each night’s performance a unique 
experience. “My band has never bothered 
to learn songs note for note,” Sleepy says. 
“Sometimes it’s better to play it how you 
feel than following a record.” 

With his 80th birthday approaching. 
Sleepy’s tour dates are now fewer 
in number, but he’s still bringing his 
trademark energy and exuberance to his 
performances. “I plan to keep on keeping 
on,” Sleepy says. “I’m just thankful to be 
able to get out there and do a few things. 
We’re not going overseas as often as we 
used to, but I still play that old guitar and 
sing a few.” 

His most recent release, the DVD 
Sleepy LaBeef Rides Again, was produced 
by Nashville bass player Dave Pomeroy 
for Earwave Records. A combination 
documentary and concert film, it has 
garnered rave reviews. “Dave has helped 
a lot,” Sleepy says. “That’s been real good 
for me, but I’m still planning to record 


“I LOVE TO SING AND PLAY GUITAR AND I 
LOVE THE PEOPLE. IF YOU DON’T LOVE THE 
PEOPLE YOU GOT NO BUSINESS IN THERE ” 


more. It doesn’t take a big orchestra. I 
can go in with a three or four-piece ban 
and cut a whole record.” 

When Sleepy is not on the road, he 
enjoys his home life in Springdale, 
Arkansas - not too far from the place 
where it all began for a sleepy- eyed 
young boy tuning in the music of 
America on an old radio. When you ask 
Sleepy what has sustained him through 
all the years, he doesn’t have to pause 
and reflect. 

“It definitely wasn’t millions of 
dollars that kept me in the business,” 
Sleepy says. “What made me stick 
with it is the same thing that made 
me start. It was because I loved it. I 
love to perform music - sing, play 
guitar - and I love the people. If you 
don’t love the people, you got no 
business in there anyway.” Sleepy 
pauses and smiles. “But it is good to 
be able to pay your expenses.” 
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IN THIS ESSAY WRIHEN TO ACCOMPANY FAMOUS 
FLAMES’ THE FIRST ROCK’N’ROLL RECORD 
COLLECTION, REISSUED FOR THIS YEAR’S RECORD 
STORE DAY, DAVE HENDERSON SETS OUT TO 
ANSWER THE QUESTION THAT HAS KEPT MUSIC 
FANS ARGUING FOR DECADES... 


Much debate has followed the 
book’s publication, and the Wikipedia 
entry on the subject is well-thumbed. 
Alongside that is an entry on The 
Origins Of Rock’n’Roll’, which references 
Christopher John Farley’s 2004 Time 
magazine article Elvis Rocks. But He’s 
Not the First, where the legendary Ike 
Turner’s recording of Rocket 88 at Sam 
Phillips’ Sun studio - sold on to Chess 
Records - was heralded as the track that 
could be called the first rock’n’roll disc. 

The beginning of rock’n’roll has 
sparked much pontification. These 
articles and opinions are all well and good 
but what is lacking is the music. ^ 


ock’n’roll was an evolutionary 
H process - we just looked 

H ■ around and it was here... To 
H name any one record as the 

first would make any of us 
look a fool.” So claimed Billy 
H Vera, seasoned songwriter 

and perennial pop star in a 
multitude of genres. He was writing the 
introduction to the out-of-print 1982 book 
What Was The First Rock’n’Roll Record? 
by Jim Dawson and Steve Propes. A 
lengthy tome that harked back to 1916, it 
examined how the first mentions of hock’ 
and indeed Toll’ were fused, changing the 
musical landscape forever. 




You’ve got to hear those songs, marvel at 
those awkward rhymes, and be there at 
the birth of rock’n’roll! 

First, that 1916 debut was a Little 
Wonder five-inch record featuring 
unknown singers at a camp meeting, 
a religious get-together where the 
unaccompanied singers harmonise, 
“We’ve been rockin’ an’ rolling in your 
arms / Rockin’ and rolling in your arms 
/ In the arms of Moses.” It’s hardly 
rock’n’roll in the hip -swivelling sense 
of the word but it signified a phrase that 
would return again and again as the years 
marched on. Little Wonder had been 
producing singles since 1914, selling them 
for 10 cents in five’n’dime stores. 

Of course, rock’n’roll’s musical roots 
lay in lots of different styles of music, and 
tracing that journey embraces western 
swing, hillbilly country, rhythm and 
blues, spirituals, and early jazz and blues, 
where the term was used for all kinds 


of innuendo, like in Trixie Smith’s My 
Man Rocks Me (With One Steady Roll) 
from 1922. The early blues styling mixed 
sexual awareness with God-fearing tales 
of retribution. Their talking storylines 
were the mini- soap operas of the day, 
and a successful yarn travelled and was 
reinterpreted many times over. 

Jim Jackson’s Kansas City Blues, 
from 1927, was one such big seller and 
its structure provided the template 
for Charlie Patton’s Going To Move To 
Alabama. This in turn inspired Hank 
Williams to write Move It On Over and 
indeed, influence songwriters Leiber and 


Stoller’s Kansas City, and what has often 
been acclaimed as the first rock’n’roll 
record. Bill Haley and The Comets’ 
version of Rock Around The Clock. 

Already, the genesis of rock’n’roll was 
being summoned up in a variety of places 
with quite different results. In 1928, the 
bluesy Tampa Red and latter-day gospel 
mainstay Thomas A Dorsey combined 
on the cheeky It’s Tight Like That, 
mixing both of their rootsy styles into a 
more strident rhythmic sound. Clarence 
Tinetop’ Smith’s Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie 
let his fingers do the talking in developing 
boogie woogie, which would underpin the 
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early rock’n’roll records. The track itself 
is derived from Jimmy Blythe’s Jimmy’s 
Blues, and later would be the inspiration 
for Mess Around. Both Pinetop and 
Tampa Red were in the same musical 
troupe with Ma Rainey, so the sub-plot 
of rock’n’roll was being nurtured in 
travelling shows that traversed the south. 

Fellow traveller Blind Roosevelt 

Graves added a 
rhythmic 
drive 


to his country blues on Crazy About 
My Baby, a song which blues historian 
Gayle Dean Wardlow cited as being, 
“potentially the first rock’n’roll record 
due to its structure”. In fact, it was those 
early Tip it up’ rhythms and frenetic 
playing of Pinetop and Tampa Red that 
would begin to drive the momentum 
of rock’n’roll - a brash bravado that 
was repeated on the ragtime jazz and 
frantic washboard of Tiger Raghy The 
Washboard Rhythm Kings in 1932 - key 
innovators who would beget skiffle. 

One of Wardlow’s other great studies 
was the work of Robert Johnson who, 
during the same period, was creating 
a distinctive Chicago blues sound that 
would be the inspiration for The Rolling 
Stones, Led Zeppelin and a host of others 
when it was rediscovered in the 1960s. 
Famously, the phrase The devil’s music’ 
was coined via Johnson, which was the 
antithesis of The Boswell Sisters, whose 
song Rock And Roll of 1934 was more 


concerned with the rhythm of the sea. 

The similarly wholesome Helen Ward, 
with The Benny Goodman Orchestra, 
weren’t concerned with any nautical 
issues, but on their rallying Get Rhythm In 
Your Feet Ward enthused “commence to 
rock and roll, get rhythm in your feet and 
music in your soul”. 

As many first rock’n’roll lists attest, 
the bare bones of this swaggering sound 
was brewing up everywhere. It was in 
the novelty jazz of The Harlem Hamfats, 
with their double entendres; at the heart 
of The Mississippi Jook Band’s Skippy 
Whippy (one of many minimal jook band 
instrumentals from the late ’30s) and in 
another song from Benny Goodman, Sing, 
Sing, Sing, which featured the staccato 
drum breaks of Gene Krupa, whose 
offbeat style reconfigured every song he 
took on. He was rocking! 

Indeed, the concept of Tocking’ seemed 
to be entering the national vocabulary. 

Ella Fitzgerald’s Rock It For Me, from 
1937, and Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s Rock 
Me from 12 months later, were both 
filled with coy suggestiveness, and the 
latter’s upbeat delivery was every bit the 
inspiration for a two-year-old Elvis. As 
the ’30s drew to a close, the backbeat 
on Pete Johnson and Joe Turner’s Roll 
'Em Pete provided a bridge from the 
blues into more rhythmic territory; 
western swing met 12-bar blues on Buddy 
Jones’ provocative Rockin’ Rollin’ ^ 
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Mama, while Bob Wills’ Ida Red kept the 
western swing pure, and proved to be the 
blueprint for Chuck Berry’s Mayhellene. 

Around the same time, small Chicago 
blues groups were beginning to sign 
to the city’s expanding Bluebird label, 
making recordings that would prove 
hugely influential not only to rock’n’roll 
but also much later through the ’60s 
blues revival. Sonny Boy Williamson’s 
New Early In The Morning would have a 
profound effect on Robert Plant and Bob 
Dylan alike, while the rocking boogie of 
Will Bradley’s Down The Road Apiece 
would become a rock standard that would 
be covered by Chuck Berry, and in turn. 
The Rolling Stones. 

The sounds that moulded rock’n’roll 
came from unexpected sources. Perhaps 
surprisingly, it was the multi-harmonies 
of The Andrews Sisters, whose 1940 hits 
Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy and Beat Me 
Daddy added a commercial veneer to the 
hep side of jazz and R&B that presented 
some of the vocal nuances that would 
become so key as rock’n’roll eventually 
became popularised. In fact, their 
inflections were hugely impressionable 
and were taken to extremes by a 
psychotic-looking Virginia O’Brien, who 
delivered the robotic Lullaby (Rock A Bye 
Baby) in The Marx Brothers’ film The Big 
Store. A true piece of genius performance. 

One of the key instruments in the 
development of early rock’n’roll, from 
sleazier jazz circles, was the addition 
of the saxophone as a lead instrument. 
Brought in for short, sharp stabs, it gained 
prominence in 1942 on Lionel Hampton’s 
Flying Home. The tenor sax of Illinois 
Jacquet was the key, and two years on, 
his Blues Part 2 saw him crank up the 
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honk- o -meter yet further. And, if Jacquet 
was setting the benchmark for brass, then 
T-Bone Walker was defining a distinctive 
guitar sound on Mean Old World. 

The concept of 'rocking’ had truly 
entered the musical conversation and by 
1943, even Hollywood had taken notice. 
Judy Garland enthused to the cast about 
"when they start to rock” in the movie 
Thousands Cheer, a scene pre-dated 
by the frenetic dance number 
in Start Cheering, from 1938; 

Rockin’ The Town by Gertrude 
Risen was the featured song 
in a dancehall filled with 
gyrating teens, too ordered 
for rock’n’roll but frenzied 
by the end. 

Although not devoutly 
rock’n’roll by nature, the 
mix of gospel, jazz and 
early soul was evident 
in 1944, where Nat King 
Cole’s Straighten Up And 
Fly Right and Sister ^ 
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T-Bone Walkers horn-like guitar 
stabs and double-stop 
string-bending predated the 
great rock’n’roll soloists 
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Rosetta Tharpe’s Strange Things Are 
Happening were all forging new paths. 
Early in Dawson and Propes’ list of the 50 
contenders for the first rock’n’roll record 
is 1945’s Be Baba Leha by Helen Humes, a 
sax-punctuated piece of driving R&B with 
howling, nonsensical vocals, the very 
spirit of future rock’n’roll. 

Styles were being folded in on each 
other and in 1945, boogie woogie and jazz 
collided on the Led Zeppelin-approved 
Honeydripper by Joe Liggins. The first 
electric guitar solo was heard on Guitar 
Boogie, by the imaginatively named 
Arthur 'Guitar Boogie’ Smith. 

In 1946, Arthur 'Big Boy’ Crudup’s 
That’s All Right began its 12 -year 
incubation, before being catapulted 
to global awareness by Elvis Presley. 

Louis Jordan’s swinging R&B raised the 
tempo and vibe, and Ella Mae Morse and 
Freddie Slack were the first white act 
to have an R&B hit with House Of Blue 
Lights, signalling the move of 'race music’ 
to a completely new audience. 

In country music. The Delmore 
Brothers’ love of blues had infiltrated 
their sound, and Pee Wee King’s Ten 
Gallon Boogie was set to inspire Rock 
Around The Clock. Amid these hybrid 
creations, the fledgling Bill Haley’s 
Comets were soaking up the western 
swing traditions. 

In 1947, there was the seminal Good 
Rockin’ Tonight by both Wynonie Harris 
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Around 19^7 the classic sound of the 
genre v/as defined when Muddg Waters 
created his standard blues band line'up 


and Roy Brown, and at the end of the 
year that lead sax was let rip on Wild 
Bill Moore’s We’re Gonna Rock, We’re 
Gonna Roll. The concept of such frivolous 
activities had been coined and, 12 months 
later, Moore would return with Rock And 
Roll, while Erline 'Rock And Roll’ Harris’ 
Rock And Roll Blues with its wandering 
double bass rhythm would hint at much 
less formulaic dance moves to come. 

It was also around 1947 that the classic 
set up sound of the genre was defined, 
when Muddy Waters created his band for 
a standard blues line-up featuring guitar, 
bass and drums, while Haley’s western 
swing, as heard on Rovin’ Eyes, had all 
of the hallmarks of his sound 10 years 
later. Amos Milburn’s Chicken Shack 
Boogie pulled all of the elements into 
an irreverent groove, with sax, boogie 
woogie piano, and a timeless vocal. 


At the end of the ’40s, the party was 
in full swing at Louis Jordan’s Saturday 
Night Fish Fry. Jimmy Preston’s We’re 
Going To Rock This Joint Tonight was 
hinting at the impending revolution; Stick 
McGhee’s Drinkin’ Wine Spo-Dee-O-Dee 
lit the blue touch paper for Jerry Lee 
Lewis, and Fats Domino’s thrumming 
backbeat on The Fat Man travelled to new 
intoxicating levels. All the while, Goree 
Carter’s one -riff Rock Aw/u7e sounded 
like an early slice of Chuck Berry-styled 
pomp. At the same time, arguably the first 
rock’n’roll ballad topped the charts: The 
Orioles’ It’s Too Soon To Know, sending 
teenagers everywhere into rapture. 

Hardrock Gunter’s (Gonna Rock 
And Roll) Gonna Dance All Night Long, 
from 1950, highlighted the genre’s 
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generation-bending 
attitude. However, it was 
Arkie Shelby’s Hot Rod Race that 
aligned teenagers with fast cars, while 
The Dominoes’ Sixty Minute Man 
accentuated the risque elements of the 
new era. Although at loggerheads with 
the coy and more commercial sound of 
the legendary Les Paul and Mary Ford 
harmonies, it was their How High The 
Moon, powered by a guitar from heaven, 
that took it to new realms. 

The 45rpm revolution was upon 
the world, with an amazingly eclectic 
smorgasbord of delights. As soon 
as Alan Freed coined the phrase 


'rock’n’roll’ in the early ’50s, a 
teenage revolution was imminent. At 
this point, a collision of styles was bound 
to produce something new, and what’s 
often cited as the first rock’n’roll record, 
Jackie Brenston’s Rocket 88 (which was 
actually Ike Turner), was released. Rocket 
88 embraced R&B and the new rootsy 
rock’n’roll sounds, as did the sassy Big 
Mama Thornton on Hound Dog, while 
Charlie Gracie’s Boogie Woogie Blues and 
Rockin' And Rollin’ and Bill Haley’s Crazy 
Man Crazy defined the early sound of 
the genre for guitar. Lloyd Price’s Bawdy 
Miss Clawdy meant that piano playing 
would never be the same again. ■ 
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The Dominoes rewrote the doo 
wop book with Have Mercy Baby, 
and while The Clovers’ soulful 
Mint Julep slowed the pace, The 
Crows stripped it back to a doo 
wop core on Gee, acclaimed 
as “the first rock’n’roll hit by 
a rock’n’roll group” (by music 
historian Jay Warner), before 
The Chords enlarged on that W 

formula with Sh-Boom. 

Ray Charles’ Mess Around, from 
1953, had all of the teasing bravado 
of the new tempo, souped up from his 
jazz or MOR ballads. Clyde McPhatter 
presaged soul music with the irreverent 
social sketch of Money Honey and Joe 
Turner added boogie woogie - and set 
feminism back a century - with the 
outspoken Honey Hush. 

The following year’s Shake, Rattle And 
Roll by Big Joe Turner and Rock Around 
The Clock by Sunny Dae and The Knights 
kickstarted the revolution for Haley 
and CO. The irreverent storytelling of 
The Robins’ brilliant Riot In Cell Block 
Number Nine was turning the head 
of church-going America, especially 
one E Presley of Tupelo, Mississippi, 
and the cha cha cha never sounded as 
sensual as when in the hands of LaVern 
Baker on the evocative Tweedle Dee. A 
further Ray Charles release. I’ve Got A 
Woman, arguably invented soul music, 
which Little Richard claimed that he, 
himself, was the very embodiment of. 

The relatively unsung Hank Ballard and 


The Dominoes’s widely-banned 1951 hit Sixty 
Minute Man combined gospel elements and 
good old-fashioned blues boasting and 
crossed over to the pop chart 
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Want to make up your own mind? 

Check out Famous Flames’ amazing 
3CD/quadruple vinyl set! 

SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO; 

What Was The First Rock’n’Roll Record? by Jim 
Dawson and Steve Propes; Time magazine;The 
Guardian; and MOJO magazine 

For more information go to... 
www.firstrockandroiirecord.com 


fray, providing more ammo for 
v^is, whose infamous appearance 
the Louisiana Hayride in 1956 
'oved that nothing would ever 
s the same again, 
n the melee, rock’n’roll’s first 


The Midnighters were prolific 
at the same time, and a host of 
their sides were teetering on 
the bridge between R&B and 
rock’n’roll, with the rolling Work 
With Me Annie, a 12-bar blues that 
started a franchise of rock’n’roll 
question-and-answer records. 

The Midnighters’ shuffling beat 
segued neatly into Bo Diddley’s 
irrepressible chugging guitar, which 
he’d pulled from his Chess roots, 
perfectly augmented by his static 
pose; the antithesis of Chuck Berry’s 
flamboyant playing, adding untold 
colour to the scene and a splash of old 
school showbiz. It was 1955 and Carl 
Perkins’ Blue Suede Shoes entered the 


record was spun. It’s in there 
somewhere, built from music 
from the southern fried south, 
the R&B greats, the movies, 
the boogie woogie pianists, 
western swing pioneers, gospel 
evangelists, and more than a 
few crazed individuals. 

Everyone has their own 
view of what it was. Primal 
Scream’s Bobby Gillespie reckoned that 
“when Chuck Berry sang 'Hail, hail, 
rock and roll, deliver me from the days 
of old,’ that’s exactly what the music 
was doing. Chuck Berry started 
the global psychic jailbreak that is 
rock’n’roll.” 

I don’t know: the sight of Virginia 
O’Brien doing her non-blinking 
Lullaby in The Marx Brothers’ 

The Big Store, has all the psychosis 
of Marilyn Manson at his best. Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe’s guitar is nothing short 
of sensual, and Illinois Jacquet’s tooting 
prowess is faultless. The Dawson and 
Propes Top 50 list ends in 1956 with Elvis 
Presley’s Heartbreak Hotel, a song based 
on a suicide note. Heartbreak Hotel is 
everything a rock’n’roll record should be, 
but whether it was the first, who knows? 

“When I first heard Heartbreak Hotel, 

I could hardly make out what was being 
said,” recalled John Lennon. “It was just 
the experience of hearing it and having 
my hair stand on end. We’d never heard 
American voices singing like that. They 
always sung like Sinatra or enunciate 
very well. Suddenly, there’s this hillbilly 
hiccuping on tape echo and all this bluesy 
stuff going on. And we didn’t know what 
Elvis was singing about... it took us a long 
time to work what was going on. To us, it 
just sounded as a noise that was great.” 5|c 
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A TRUE TRAILBLAZER AND, UNTIL RECENTLY, A WOEFULLY 
OVERLOOKED INFLUENCE ON ROCK AND ROLL, THE SENS^ONAL 
SISTER ROSETTA THARPE WAS ONE OF THE MEGASTARSOFHER DAY 

IN this,;he centenary year of her birth, jilie burns pays 

TRIBUTE TO A PEERLESS SINGER AND'GDITAR PLAYER. 


L ong before the 

likes of ’50s female 
favourites Wanda 
Jackson, Janis 
Martin, Barbara 

Pittman or Joyce Green of Black 
Cadillac fame, came Rosetta 
Nubin. More commonly known 
as Sister Rosetta Tharpe, you 
couldn’t imagine a more unlikely 
rocking innovator. She was 
there before the actual birth 
of rock’n’roll, which could 
explain why she tends not to be 
mentioned in the same breath 
as say. Rocket 88’s Ike Turner, 
or indeed. Bill Haley - yet her 
impact erases the long-held 
myth that women had little 
influence on music’s evolution. 

As gospel music’s first 
crossover artist and first 
recording star, she was a 
definite influence on Little 
Richard, Johnny Cash, Jerry 
Lee Lewis and Elvis. A musical prodigy 
from the age of four, she began recording 
with Decca at the age of 23 in 1938. 

Armed with sensational electric guitar 
by the early ’40s, the platter That’s All is 
said to have had a strong effect on both 
Elvis and Chuck Berry (and interestingly, 
Rosetta was turning wondrous 'windmill’ 
guitar moves into an onstage art form 
years ahead of Mr Berry). Moreover, 
her seminal 1944 song Strange Things 
Happening Every Day - a fusion of lively 
lyrics and virtuoso guitar playing, coupled 
with boogie woogie pianist Sammy Price 
- is said by some to be the first rock’n’roll 
record, as opposed to other R&R 
precursors of the paced-up, stripped- 
down Roy Brown/ Wynonie Harris jump 
blues variety. Listen without prejudice to 
this innovative and distinctive blues-to- 
folk melting pot of rollicking rhythms - 
and, well, the debate goes on. 

If those such as Elvis could be 
considered controversial on mainstream 
breakthrough back in ’56, the rare sight 
of an impassioned black woman guitar- 
slinger rocking it up two decades earlier 


The peerless Sister 
Rosetta TharpeJ950 



was just as jaw-dropping. What Elvis, 
Rosetta, and other southern musicians 
both male and female had in common 
was a super- expressive, church-based 
background, singing of, and 'in’, the spirit. 
Unlike say, Jerry Lee and Little Richard 

- who each confessed to a disturbed 
conflict between religion and rocking - 
Sister Rosetta saw her own devotional 
performing as a bridge between the 
sacred and the secular. This approach 

- 'shining light’ on the 'darkness’ of the 
average club circuit - brought her both 
an eyebrow-raised distancing from the 
spiritual establishment, yet great success 
in the everyday world. As one wag noted: 
"She really tried to keep one foot in 


Saturday night and one foot in 
Sunday morning at the same 
time”. She proved a sensation 
from the Cotton Club to 
Carnegie Hall; at the Apollo - at 
one point sharing the stage with 
James Brown - not to mention 
on disc; and later, hosted her 
own TV show. She was even the 
first female to perform to a sell- 
out stadium. So where did this 
amazing talent come from? 

Born in Arkansas to cotton- 
picking parents Katie and Willis 
back in 1915, Rosetta was soon 
shown the ways of the Baptist 
church, most especially by 
her mother. A singer, a gifted 
and swinging mandolin player, 
evangelist and preacher, animated 
Katie was encouraged by the 
go-ahead church chapter she 
belonged to. Rhythmic musical 
expression, dancing, clapping and 
shouting praise were all par for 
the course, which child prodigy 
Rosetta readily plunged into, performing 
with vigour from the age of four. 

At six years old, billed as a 'singing 
and guitar playing miracle’, she was 
accompanying her mother in a travelling 
evangelical performance troupe across 
the American South. Little is known 
about her father, but Rosetta and her 
mother settled in Chicago in the mid- 
1920s. Sundays were spent stationed at 
the nearby Church of God in Christ base 
or singing at nationwide conventions, 
and the crowds flocked to see Rosetta in 
action. As one onlooker observed, "her 
guitar-playing held no prisoners - she 
was electrifying”. According to ^ 


As GOSPEL MUSIC’S FIRST 
CROSSOVER ARTIST AND 
RECORDING STAR, SHE WAS 
AN INFLUENCE ON LITTLE 

Richard, Johnny Cash, 
Jerry Lee Lewis and Elvis 
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Ira Tucker Jr - who grew up watching 
Rosetta with his father’s gospel group, 
the Dixie Humminghirds, in the ’40s and 
’50s, “she was a rock star”. 

Exuberant in performance yet 
steadfastly spiritual in outlook, Rosetta 
married for the first time aged 19 to 
preacher Thomas Tharpe. Retaining his 
surname, she surprisingly upped and left 
both him and her mother not long after to 
move to New York City in 1938. Fatefully, 
she teamed up with Lucky Millinder and 
his orchestra, soon signing a seven-year 
contract with Reminder, and cutting the 
first gospel songs ever recorded by Decca. 
All four tracks - Rock Me, That’s All, My 
Man and I, The Lonesome Road - were 
instant hits. Overnight, the charismatic 
Rosetta became one of the first 
commercially successful gospel-recording 
artists. Yet her groundbreaking results 
brought her both controversy and fame. 

As far as her previous religious set 
were concerned, she risked mixing the 
sacred with the potentially profane. 
Appearing with Cab Calloway at Harlem’s 
Cotton Club one minute, guesting in a 
'Spirituals to Swing’ concert at Carnegie 
Hall, no less, the next, heightened the 
situation. Radical wasn’t the word. 

A woman - not only that, but a black 
woman in an era of segregation. Playing 
guitar, and performing blues-tinged and 
rocking gospel in front of 'nightclub’ 
audiences, sometimes complete with 
scantily- clad showgirls, and frequently 
jazz musicians. Imagine! It was enough 
to give her Pentecostal contemporaries 
coronaries. On the other hand, crossing 
such a musical line, helping pioneer the 
pop-gospel sound and taking it to the 
masses endeared her to an important 
new audience, one unfamiliar with gospel 
leanings, until then. 

As to Rosetta’s working relationship 
with Millinder, she found that she 
had effectively signed up under false 
pretences. He’d told her she could sing 
what she wanted - which in her mind. 
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was exclusively gospel - then went back 
on his word once the deal was inked. 

It meant she was contractually forced 
to sing his choice of material, which on 
occasion could include side pokes at 
religion and the slightly risque. 

She complied, for a time, before 
making the break to perform the music 
she wanted. Through the big band era 
of the 40s, she toured, backed by great 
gospel quartets. Yet again uniquely, as an 
African-American woman, her backing 
included the (white) singing group The 
Jordanaires, Elvis Presley’s favoured 
singers. Selected as one of only two 
gospel artists to record V- discs during 
World War II, her 1944 hit Down 
By The Riverside helped boost troop 
morale. Some 60 years later, this was 
honoured by the American Library of 
Congress National Recording Registry 
as influential on early rhythm and blues, 
as well as across gospel, jazz and rock. 

During the wartime decade Rosetta 
scored a series of genre-busting hits, 
beginning with gospel’s first crossover 
record, and perhaps rock’n’roll’s most 
significant precursor. Strange Things 
Happening Every Day. Recorded late 
’44, by April ’45, her electric guitar- 
driven rhythms impacted with a bang 
on Billboard’s Harlem Hit Parade, as it 


was known before becoming the 'race 
records’, then the R&B Top 10. Her 
scorching guitar picking and playing was 
way ahead, in both sound and vision. 
Moving as if one with her instrument, she 
windmilled, did 'hotdog’ moves, strutted 
and showed off her inimitable technique 
honed on street corners as a kid. Not 
forgetting her unique mix of the spiritual 
and rhythmic: self-penned takes on 
gospel featuring up-tempo arrangements 


as well as her blasting, joyful and 
traditional shouty vocal. 

In 1945, she acted as mentor to an 
unknown destined to become one of the 
most flamboyant architects of rock’n’roll. 
Story details vary, but according to 
Rosetta fan Jools Holland’s version as 
relayed on recent BBC 2 show. Dancing 
Through The Blitz: 'At one concert [at the 
Macon City Auditorium], a programme 
seller started singing along and she was 


so impressed she invited him to sing 
along onstage... the programme seller 
was Little Richard.” Apparently, for this, 
his first public appearance outside of the 
church, she paid him for his performance, 
a gesture he credits as giving him the 
confidence to pursue his own success. 

Another year on, and another young 
prodigy - this time Marie Knight. 

Spotting the upcoming female star 
performing at a Mahalia Jackson concert 


in New York, Rosetta recognised a 
kindred singing spirit. The seasoned 
artist swiftly turned up at Marie’s 
address, with an invite to join her on the 
gospel-based singing road. Powerfully 
and profitably, they toured together in all 
for 20 years, reaping the hits. Up Above 
My Head and Gospel Train. 

In 1951, aged 36, Rosetta’s fan base 
remained such that she was able to 
command a sell-out stadium - the first 
time a woman had ever done it, ^ 


Her scorching guitar 

PICKING WAS WAY AHEAD: 
SHE WINDMILLED, 

STRUTTED AND SHOWED OFF 
THE TECHNIQUE HONED ON 
STREET CORNERS AS A KID 




ROSEnA’S 
HOT ROCKERS 

Rock Me/My Man And lAhe Lonesome 
Road/That’S All -M latter an influence on 
Elvis and Chuck Berry; this ciassic quartet 
makes up Decca’s first gospei hits 

This Train - Seif-penned 1939 disc with 
signature blues-tinged feel 

Down By The Riverside - Decca single 48106 
was later award-honoured for its ‘spirited 
guitar playing’ and ‘unique vocal style’ as a 
key cross-genre influence 

Strange Things Happening Every Day - First 
crossover gospel record and #2 hit, not 
forgetting a strong contender for the first 
rock and roll record. Discuss without fisticuffs 

Tall Skinny Papa/Four Or Five Times - The 

Lucky Millinder big band years technically 
swing, but Rosetta sounds dying to rock 

Up Above My Head- Bellowing great vocal, 
burning guitar work on Les Paul/SG Custom. 
Chuck Berry, eat your heart out! 

Didn’t it Rain - Sang - screamed? - with 
feeling amidst the downpour of her 
Manchester, England gig, mid-’60s 

Singing in My Soul -TheK’s a quirky, almost 
hillbilly undertone to this rollicking gospel 

The Complete Works Of Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe - Of her 17 albums, a sassy selection 
from 1941 to 1961 forms this prize collection 
across seven double CD box sets, from 
Erench label Fremaux & Associfc 

THE WORD 
ON ROSETTA 

“The guitar still had the devil’s stamp on it 
to gospel singers and to a gospel audience. 
But Rosetta kept it with her. She didn’t care 
whether you liked it or not. She went out 
there and played her axe and that was it... 
people loved it” - Ira Tucker Jr 

“It seldom happens that any singer comes 
to town and captivate an audience 
overnight... Moving the saints on Sunday 
and the big spenders on Monday” - life 
magazine on her ’38 Carnegie Hall show 

“In the church you’re not supposed to rise 
above the standard... but that’s not it. 

When you have a talent or gift, it just don’t 
go to church people, it goes with people 
either way they go” - Marie Knight 

“What blew me away was the image of 
someone playing the guitar with a sound 
and a style that I really associated with 
rock and roll... and who was not young and 
not white and not male” - Gayle Wald 



and in a very quirky context, too. Rosetta 
had taken the unusual step of staging her 
third marriage (to her manager) at the 
Griffith Baseball Stadium in Washington, 
DC - entailing herself as the post- 
ceremony entertainment singing in a 
ticketed 'wedding concert’ before a crowd 
of 20,000. Her besotted fans didn’t just 
pay, but brought gifts, and watched in 
awe as from centre -field, Rosetta let rip 
on electric guitar - in her wedding dress. 
Sadly, no images remain of this weird and 
wonderful one-off event. 

The changing ’50s ushered in a 
change in fortune as Rosetta now tried 
a more overt blues direction, again 
with Marie Knight. The result proved 
more favourable for Marie in catalysing 
her to cross over once again, this time 
into popular music territory Rosetta, 
meanwhile, chose to stay true to her 
church roots in her own way 

Happily, she was to gain unexpected 
support in the form of 'Brit jazz 
daddy’ and trombonist Chris Barber. 
Instrumental in the late ’50s/early ’60s 
in arranging the first UK tours of blues 
artists from Muddy Waters to Big Bill 
Broonzy, Chris also booked Rosetta 
to appear on a month-long tour of the 
UK in 1957. It helped sparked a British 
resurgence of interest in rhythm and 
blues by such upstarts as The Rolling 


Stones, and would form an integral part of 
the British Invasion of the US charts. 

Riding the crest of this wave of blues 
popularity, Rosetta toured Europe in the 
spring of 1964, guesting on the Blues And 
Gospel Caravan. Good company included 
Muddy Waters, Little Willie Smith, Sonny 
Terry, Ransom Knowling, Reverend 
Gary Davis and Brownie McGee - plus 
Cousin Joe Pleasant, a brilliant piano 
backer for Rosanna’s act. Granada TV had 
the foresight to record the tour’s most 
unusual concert setting - in the pouring 
rain of a disused station in Manchester. 
While the band gamely performed on 
one platform of Wilbraham Road, the 
audience were seated on the opposite 
side. Amongst the highlights, Rosetta 
supplied a chirpy version of Didn’t It 
Rain (This, along with other fine Tharpe 
footage, can be viewed on YouTube). 

Rosetta’s popularity waxed and waned 
from then on. Inevitably competition 
came from upcoming performers 
updating her style to render it more 
relevant to youth culture; not to mention 
her old dichotomy of sacred versus 
secular. While US rock fans perceived her 
as the former, gospel had moved on, and 
still categorised her as the latter. Much as 
she remained revered in the UK, one of 
the weirdest reviews compared Rosetta 
to a blacked-up Elvis in drag. This was 


Rosetta married her third 

HUSBAND AT THE GRIFFITH 

Baseball Stadium, and her 

FANS WATCHED IN AWE AS SHE 
LET RIP ON ELECTRIC GUITAR 
- IN HER WEDDING DRESS 
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highly unfortunate, considering that she 
had come first and had been influential to 
Elvis, not the other way round. 

By 1970, a stroke was to abruptly end 
Rosetta’s career. Following a second 
stroke, she died in Philadelphia in 1973 
aged 58. A revival of interest has only 
latterly led to honours including a US 
Postal Service commemorative stamp, 
and a national Rosetta Tharpe Day held 
in Pennsylvania. 

She was showcased in two recent 
documentaries: in the opening show of 
the American Masters series for PBS 
from 2013, and BBC Four’s hour-long 
dedicated documentary by Mick Csaky, 
screened earlier in 2015. It had already 
taken until 2007 for Rosetta to be 
inducted posthumously into the Blues 
Hall Of Fame. It’s notable that on his own 
induction, Johnny Cash named Rosetta 


as his favourite childhood singer. (It’s 
somewhat incredible that Rosetta is not 
listed in the Rock and Roll Hall’s Early 
Influences category). 

As well as rock’s greatest icons, diverse 
artists from Jimi Hendrix to George 
Melly, Isaac Hayes to Tina Turner have 
all paid tribute to the inspirational talent 
of Ms Tharpe. Robert Plant even recorded 
a duet (with Alison Krauss) entitled 
Sister Rosetta Goes Before Us. Yet despite 
being a major, long-standing influence 
across rock and soul genres, in the top 
10 pioneers of 20th century music for 
sure, Rosetta’s memory was so neglected 
she didn’t even have a proper memorial 
headstone until recently. Which begs the 
question: until all the latent attention, 
why was she not remembered for so long? 

Author and professor Gayle Wald, who 
recently wrote the definitive Rosetta 


Tharpe biography, Shout Sister Shout! 
has this to say on the matter: Tt has to do 
with conventional ideas we have about 
American popular music, ideas about the 
roles that women play; ideas about the 
role that the church plays... the role that 
particularly African-American women 
play... because she defied so many of these 
constructs that we have, it’s hard to find a 
way to remember her and honour her.’ 

Wald’s final thought sums up the 
conundrum: This was a young woman 
in the 1940s who came out of the gospel 
church playing with that rock and roll 
style. If this woman was doing this in the 
1940s, then you’d have to go back and 
re-write the whole story of rock and roll 
guitar playing, specifically.’ 

Which is why, 100 years on from 
her birth, we should all hail, hail, the 
Godmother of Rock and Roll. 
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F ans know tha^jinmbers like Elvis Presley's 
Jailhouse Rock, Bill Haley's Rock Around 
The Clocjfand Chuck Berry's Sweet Little 
Sixteen were huge hits in the UK, hut there 
are dozens of other rock'n'roll standards 
that failed to bother the British charts when they 
were first released, despite being played by groups 
and disc jockeys at rock'n'roll events nationally and 
internationally for years since. 

Who knew that Gene Vincent, Chuck Berry and 
even Bobby Darin were the fathers of flops that 
registered not at all in the Top 20? Well, we did, 
and here we list 40 that should have been biggies 
(bubbling under: Larry Williams’ Slow Down, Link 
Wray’s Rumble, and dozens of others). In the words 
of Dave Edmunds’ own flop 45, they were ‘‘Al on the 
jukebox - but nowhere on the charts”... and yes, we 


know perfectly well it was Will Birch who wrote 
those words, but it was Dave who sang them. 

Some of these tracks were not even released in 
the UK despite their iconic status today. Others 
were only revealed to be classics with the coming 
of the rock'n'roll revival of the Seventies.Let’s not 
forget, the so-called Hit Parades of the late Fifties/ 
early Sixties were stuffed with names such as The 
Four Aces, Max Bygraves, Tony Brent, plus many 
other MOR acts who failed to outlive their era. 

But the Big Beat prevailed, and here we present 
our 40 should-have-been chart champions, all of 
which failed to make the UK Top 20 on first release 
by, mainly, the original artists. Some were revived 
by others, and the re-treads turned into the hits 
they should have been in the first place. We tell you 
where and when - and thanks for that line, Dion. 
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CHUCK BERRY 

1 RICHARD BERRY 

JOHNNY B. GOODE ^ 

^ ■ LOUIE LOUIE 


45 H 


Rcoyrdiaiby 

CHESS. 

Chh»u4 


IS-HL-H. 
B62S : 


Chuck Berry's sixth million seller in / rQ\ yOci P \ 

the States crept out on the London- / / C/2\/ZJCAl\ \ 
American label in May 1958 and almost / ^ 

immediately became a staple of / 
live group sets up and down the / chTs^'^ i * 

country. It was immortalised in the & A ^ |5-}fL-il 

Back To The Future film, and would . - ^ B62S 

surely appear on any Top 20 list of 
the best-known rock'n'roll songs 

% lOnWHY D, GOOOt M 

However, amazingly, the song never chuck berry 

bothered the UK charts, not even in its 
lowliest reaches - although Chuck did manage 
other minor hits including School Days and Go 

Go Go in the Fifties before the rhythm'n'blues floodgates opened in the Sixties and tracks 
such as No Particular Place To Go and Nadine fared better. It’s a pity that Mr Berry’s only 
chart-topper is the execrable My Ding A Ling, although we're sure that Dave Bartholomew 
is grateful for the songwriter royalties. 


V*> 


lOimnY D, GOOOt 
CHUCK BERRY 

il/ftlPrAaiB-nn/ 


A contender for one of the most 
recorded tracks of all time, and also 
m The Guinness Book of World K 

^erorcfs for the song played by the f RlChdrd 

most musicians at the same time. B . 1 RFDDV 

Subsequently recorded by 300-plus B ^ J ® ^ M 

artists, Zotf/eZotf/e became a hit for B 
The Kingsmen, among others, but r IT 
it was not until the Nineties that v; . ^ 

the talented Richard Berry reaped ^ 

the rewards for his writing when he [ ^B 
received a multi-million dollar payday ^ ^ - 

for back royalties, promptly selling ' ' '■***■* 

the rights to the song again, also for 
millions of dollars. 

Berry performed but twice in the UK, and we were honoured to be present on 
both occasions. He also wrote Have Love Will Travel, an apparent fixture in the 
background of UK television adverts, present in a number of versions. 





NAPPY BROWN 


DON'T BE ANGRY 


JOHNNY BURNETTE 


THE TRAIN KEPT A-ROLLIN’ 



V*> 


Napoleon Brown Goodson Culp, to give 
him his full name, made No. 2 in the l / y 

US charts with this number, which . v. " " ^ 

featured his wide vibrato, melisma 

and extra syllables, making him a . i 

very difficult act for lesser artists ^ a B 

to cover. Didn't stop The Crew ^ ^B 

Cuts, though, and what a mess 

they made of it. ^^k 

The June 1955 track was released 
in the UK on the omnipresent London- 
American label, gathering airplay for 
this North Carolina native who passed on in 
2008. Brown had a late-flowering career boost 
in the Eighties, toured Europe and cut his first LP in 1984. Despite radio 
airplay in the UK, Britain wasn't ready for the wild, gospel-inflected storm of noise on 
a number that still sounds great today. He also penned The Night Time (Is The Right 
Time), covered by artists as diverse as Ray Charles and Creedence Clearwater Revival. 


Tiny Bradshaw, who originated this 
number, must have been surprised if 
he heard his jump blues turned into 
a hiccupping rockabilly workout that 
almost defined the genre - and the 
late Johnny Burnette, who passed on 
in 1964, would be equally surprised 
by the train wreck The Yardbirds made 
of the number in the Sixties cult film 
Blow Up. 

Johnny, with brother Dorsey, 
and guitarist Paul Burlison were 
the Rock'n'Roll Trio and they cut an 
immaculate set of Coral label 45s in 
the Fifties which are eminently collectable today, but had to wait until 
the Sixties and a move from Memphis to California to gain mainstream chart success 
with string-laden pop like You're Sixteen, later revived and placed in the charts by 
ex-Beatle drummer Ringo Starr. 


JQiiWYliJRMrisiigffl^i 


JOHNNY CASH 


BIG RIVER 


If you can get through a rock'n'roll 45 k.p, m X. 

weekender without hearing this JR 

Cash tune played at least once, / N 

it would be a surprise. But it / 
wasn't a chart seller at the time / 

of its release - and for such / Wu- ^ ^ A 

a powerhouse song, it's even B ^B 

more of a surprise to note that ^^k 

it wasn't even the A side of the V 

London-American single on which ' ^ > 

it is featured. That honour went to 

Ballad Of A Teenage Queen which got X 

not only radio airplay, but an airing on TV's 

Cool For Cats. 

So, did the A-side chart? Nope, Johnny had to wait the best part of 10 years before his 
cover of Bob 0y\an's It Ain't Me Bahe commenced his chart run. He is now remembered as 
a giant of Americana, an espouser of liberal causes, outspoken champion of the common 
man, and possessor of one of the most distinctive voices in rock. 




KkotM ki 

SUN, 

Hdnrhla 


tbcr ,IArW 

45'HL-S. 
IS<6 . 


vv 


810 RIVER 


THE POWERHOUSE JOHNNY 
CASH SONG 5/(T /?/!/£/? 

WASN’T EYEN THE A-SIDE 

OF THE SINGLE, AND HE HAD 

TO WAIT 10 YEARS BEFORE 
HIS COVER OF DYLAN’S IT 
AIN’T ME BABE COmiHClO 
HIS CHART RUN 
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This - a six minute-pius jam with a 
gospei-styie caii and response that 
has become a stapie of dozens 
of various musicai acts over the 
years - is the number that finaiiy 
put Ray Charies Robinson on the 
musicai map after spending 10 
years in the business. Yes, it did 
eventuaiiy go on to seii a miiiion 
copies, but did it have any chart 
action in Britain? Weii, no, it did not. "ivh Ar ft sa v pt , i 

in Juiy 1959 at the time of its reiease, it 
was Eiia Fitzgeraid and Tommy Edwards' My 
Melancholy Baby viho were winning the fight 

for the record buyers' five shiiiings and eight pence. Ray Charies is credited by some 
for inventing soui music by fusing gospei and rock'n'roii, but the iast time i saw him - 
performing Some Enchanted Evening from the musicai South Pacific - \ had to waik out. 
His biopic - caiied, simpiy, Ray - was a huge hit. 


THE CHORDS 

SH'BOOM 


Life couid have been a dream for this 
doo-wop vocai group if they'd had a 
hit in the UK with this originai, which 
they wrote, instead, the oniy dream 
that came true for them was when 
they became, back in 1954, the first 
biack American doo-wop group to hit 
the pop charts. Prior to The Chords, 
most R&B vocai groups had to be 
satisfied with a hit on the R&B charts, 
whiie white group covers took their 
originais into the pop iistings. 

Of course, they had their fair share 
of covers, not ieast a parody by Stan 
Freberg, with whom they appeared on Ws Juke Box Jury. Unfortunateiy, their high 
profiie and UK HMV reiease brought the attention of another group with the same name 
who had been recording since 1953, so The Chords became The Sh'Booms, and never 
tasted chart success again. 



JIMMY CLANTON 

JUST A DREAM 


Louisiana's Jimmy Cianton was a rocker 
who was shoehorned into the roie of 
a teen idoi with baiiad cuts iike this 
one. it may have been a pioy but 
it was a pioy that worked, and 
Cianton not oniy enjoyed a string 
of hits but aiso managed to star in 
no iess than two fiims. Go Johnny 
Go and Teenage Millionaire. This 
singie features the backing of the 
cream of New Orieans taient inciuding 
such names as Aian Toussaint and Dr 
John, and it was cut in Cosimo Matassa's 
studio, home of the hits by artists iike Fats 
Domino and Littie Richard. Yes, it was reieased 

in the UK, again on London-American, and yes, it was popuiar... but, no, it didn't chart. 
Jimmy is stiii performing these days, but on Sundays you'ii find him preaching; he is an 
ordained minister. 






Caiifornia-based Eddie Cochran was a 
big, big star in the UK, aimost bigger 
than he was in his native USA, 
and he had a whole string of hits 
from Summertime Blues to Cmon 
Everybody, from Something 
Else to Three Steps To Heaven. 

However, the number that really 
established his fine reputation 
in the UK - thanks to a storming 
performance of the song in the first 
Technicolor rock'n'roll movie. The Girl 

Can't Help It - was the fabulous Twenty Flight 

Rock, inexplicably, the tune failed to register in the 

Hit Parade, and it wasn't until the November of 1958 that Eddie finally saw 

the chart action that he enjoyed for the rest of his life - and beyond. He is now fondly 

remembered as a pioneer first generation rocker who was taken from us far too soon. 



V* io moirr non 

licm -Ito Citil ■ 



THE SONG THAT ESTABLISHED 
EDDIE COCHRAN IN THE UK 
WAS TWENTY FLIGHT ROCK, 
THANKS TO A STORMING 
PERFORMANCE IN /■//£&//?/ 
f/IA/T//f/P//’-BUTTHE 
TUNE FAILED TO REGISTER IN 
THE HIT PARADE 


THE CUES 

WHY 



^ CL 14582 


Who are The Cues, and why did they cut 
so many fine records? They were the 
in-house vocal group at New York's 
Atlantic Records, and they can be 
heard on everything from Ruth ' 

Brown's Oh What a Dream to Bobby . 

Darin's Dream Lover. After a year of ' 
working at Atlantic, it was Capitol 
that signed them in their own name, 
and their debut was TAaf TaMe, 
swiftly pinched by Bill Haley, who had a ^ 1 

hit with it. However, it was the song Why, 
a danceable original, that has kept the memory 
of this talented group alive today, along with the 
infectious Crazy Crazy Party. Anyone who wants to hear more of them, check 
any record by Joe Turner, Laverne Baker, ivory Joe Hunter or any Atlantic record with 
vocal group backing, and you'll be hearing The Cues - even if the label does not bear 
their name. 


Ofi 

THE CsjES 
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At The Hop provided Philadelphia's Danny 
and The Juniors with one of the biggest 
transatlantic rock'n'roll hits of the era, 
and they followed it up lickety- / ^ 

split with this anthemic title. The y 
Americans bought it in their droves, - — 

aware of it because of constant O 

exposure on the teatime TV show - 

Dick Clark's American Bandstand, 
but the UK HMV release foundered, 
leaving the quartet as one-hit wonders 
despite excellent follow-ups that 
included the great dancer. Pony Express. 

Lead singer Danny Rapp apparently committed 

suicide in 1983, but baritone Joe Terry took over 

the group when the oldies revival finally caught up with the band, 

calling on them for festival and club dates. Their hit was uptempo, but they were a fine 

vocal group, evident only on the ballad B-sides of their dance topsides. 


1 flti : i s 


ROCKIN’ ROBINm 
COVERED BY ARTIETS AS 
DIVERSE AS 
THE HOLLIES, MCFLY AND 

MICHAEL JACKSON, BUT 
BOBBY DAY’S ORIGINAL, 
ONLY GRAZED THE UK TOP 
30 FOR TWO WEEKS 




15‘HL 

1729 


Bobby Day, real name Bobby Byrd, 
made a habit of creating hits 
involving our feathered friends. 

Not only did he hit No. 2 on the US 
charts with Rockin' Robin but he 
also had a hit with The Bluebird, 

The Buzzard & The Oriole. 

However, there was much more to 
him than that, for Bobby also sang 
lead on the Hollywood Flames’ Buzz - : - 

Buzz Buzz, wrote and sang Z/ff/e B/YTk 
Pretty One, and was one half of Bob and 
Earl of Harlem Shuffle fame. 

The Texas-born singer - who passed away in 
1990 - would also see covers of his hit by artists as diverse as Gene Vincent, The Hollies, 
McFly and Michael Jackson, and the Dave Clark Five’s revival of the song's flip Over And 
Over went Top 10 in America. Sadly, this original only grazed the UK Top 30 for a mere 
two weeks, and never made the elusive Top 20. 


BOBBY DARIN 

QUEEN OF THE HOP 


45 PM 


jccmp(x\c 


ATCO, 

v™ Viilt 




QUEEN W TNS 
SOi&Y DAAIN 


f7» 


New Yorker Bobby Darin had a varied 
musical career, recording everything 
from self-written novelties like his 
debut hit Splish Splash to Sinatra- 
style knock-offs like Mack The Knife, 
which provided the biggest hit of 
his career. In between, however, 
he produced some really great 
rock'n'roll like this song (and the 
B-side of Dream Lover, Bullmoose). 

He acted in big-budget movies, had his 
own Television show, and was politically 
active - but Oueen Of The Hop, released in the UK ^ 

on London-American Records, made no commercial 
noise at all. 

Sadly, he died at the age of 37, following a life of ill-health brought on by childhood 
rheumatic fever, leaving a wide musical legacy that included comedy, crooning, folk and 
country music. Oh, and some very solid rockers. Did we mention that? 
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FABIAN 


TIGER 


T 


FRANKIE FORD 


SEA CRUISE 


Teen idol Fabian followed Elvis and ^ \ / 

Rick Nelson into the US charts based 
on everything but singing talent. 

Plucked from the Philadelphia 

streets by Chancellor Records’ ^ 

Bob Marucci and Peter DeAngelis ^ ^ ■ 

and helped by DJ Dick Clark’s \ _ _ f • — 

high profile teen-oriented TV ~ 6^1 

shovi American Bandstand, hbm, - ^ 

aged just 15, won an award as Most ^ 

Promising Male Vocalist of 1958, despite ; 

admitting to a judge in the payola scandal . 

that electronics had been used to significantly ’ < . ^ 

improve his voice, “i felt like a puppet,” he 

confessed, but his good looks attracted the attention of Hollywood, and he made a series 
of above-the-title film appearances. Despite radio airplay, and a really cool appearance 
on the Perry Como TV show (also broadcast in Britain), UK audiences were having none 
of it, and he failed to make the Top 40 with any of his releases. 





Frankie Ford is an italian-American based 


m New Orleans whose break came 


through Jackson, Mississippi record 


label owner Johnny Vincent. He 


had recorded Huey Piano Smith 


and the Clowns’ composition Sea 


tee, backed by a track called 
Loberta, with lead vocals by black 
transvestite Bobby Marchan. Aiming 
to 

market, Vincent replaced Bobby's vocal 
with the teenage Frankie's take, and a 
US hit was born. The fiip was changed from 
Loberta, a clearly black female's name, with the 

more milky Roberta. Sea Cruise was helped on its way by a short, now hilarious, film 
still visible on YouTube which shows a sinking Frankie ending his cruise. Frankie is still 
a regular on festival bills, punctuating his singing and piano playing with near-the- 
knuckle humour, inexplicably, none of Frankie's records bothered the UK charts. 


TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD 


SHOTGUN BOOGIE ii|||[|l|||fc 




THE FLAMINGOS 


I ONLY HAVE EYES FOR YOU 


On the cusp of the birth of rock'n'roll, 

Tennessee Ernie Ford's country 

boogies, heavy on piano, did no - .vimar. - 

chart business at all in the UK, but " \ 

were warmly adopted as proto- ^ 

rock'n'roll during the Seventies EAPI-2Q067 : 

revival. True, Ernie did manage to 
hit paydirt with SZ/fee/r 7 o/ 75 and 

IbeBaiiad Of Davy Crockett 'va Wiese ^ z / 

islands, but his more rocking material )l' - ’ • : ’ - ; V * 

was roundly ignored. ■' * ■ « 

Despite his name. Ford was actually born 
not in Tennessee but in Virginia, and he became 
one of the country music industry's brightest stars, 
releasing ballads and rockers as well as a vast number of gospel albums - more 
than 100. For anyone wondering what the witty Ernie is was singing about in this morality 
tale, a “Fox 4-10” was a popular brand of shotgun. Biackberry Boogie and Tennessee Locai 
are other Ford tracks that are, in musical terms, not Fords, but Cadillacs. 



It was Tommy Hunt, still singing for 


his supper, who came up with this 


magnificent arrangement of the 


standard / Oniy Have Eyes For You, 


and he was duly rewarded when 


The Flamingos sang their way to 


a million-seller Stateside, it’s a 


beautiful song, wonderfully sung, 
but it was woefully unappreciated ^ 

in the UK for 25 years - until Art 
Garfunkel used exactly the same 
arrangement of the song, and took It all 
the way to No. 1 on the British charts without 
a backward glance or a nod to Tommy. 

These days the tuneful Mr Hunt calls Yorkshire 
home, and is as well appreciated on the northern soul scene for his solo records as he 
is revered by doo-wop fans for his group efforts. A stunning live performer still, his 
version of Oi' Man River is a tour de force. 


BOBBY FREEMAN 


BOBBY FREEMAN’S 

CHARTED FOR 

CLIFF AND THE SHADOWS 
AND THE BEACH BOYS, BUT 

NEITHER WAS A PATCH ON THE 
ORIGINAL WITH ITS BONGOS, 
PIANO, FALSE ENDING AND 

BOBBY’S PLAINTIYE WAILING 


DO YOU WANNA DANCE 


San Francisco-based Bobby Freeman's , ' /* 

self-penned single made the Top Five 

in the States and proved it had legs to ^ 

travel when it charted in the UK in 1962 * 

for Cliff Richard and The Shadows and k A 

in 1965 for The Beach Boys. Really, B 

however, neither of these two covers 

were a patch on the original with its 

bongo drums and upfront piano, its false 

ending and Bobby's plaintive wailing. It -liT Ton- je 

became a staple of live groups at the time, bc ee ^ f kle ma » . 

and was further covered by everyone from ~ - _ 

Bette Midler, who also charted with it, to Johnny 

Rivers. Bobby, now 75, made only one more US chart 

entry, with Cmon And Swim (not an invitation to take a plunge, but yet another dance 

craze). Freeman was a one-time resident musician at the Bay Area's Condor Club, 

supporting go-go dancer Carol Doda, whose stage act included 'The Swim', 'The Twist', 

'The Frug'and 'TheWatusi'. 


•VO! -^liTTO n---JE 


BOBD^ FFt££IIIAIit - 
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BILL HALEY AND THE COMETS 

SKINNY MINNIE 


/ . 





45 - 

05742 


Haley, the undisputed godfather of 
rock'n'roll, went through something 
of a faiiow period in the iate Fifties 
when it seemed iike, in the words of 
Dave Aivin, that Haiey's comet had 
hit the ground. But he came roaring 
hack with a change of styie and this 
very soiid, if a iittie siiiy, track that 
got airpiay apienty - but no saies 
action in the UK. He piaced it on both 
Biiiboard and Cashbox charts in the 
States, and the formuia was sufficientiy 
successfui to spark a simiiar foiiow-up in Lm 
Jean (both appeared on the Haiey LP Bill Haley's 

Chicks). The song attracted scores of covers, and was stiii going strong the best part of 
10 years iater when Biii re-recorded the number in Spanish. The Latin market kept Biii 
going, and in Mexico he was known as The King of The Twist, beating both Hank Baiiard 
and Chubby Checker with reieases featuring the then-new dance craze. 


Bill HALEY AND 

ms ':dw£ts 


JOHNNY HORTONfS HONKY 
DID NOT PREPARE 
ANYONE FOR THE 1?0WER OF 
rMCOMIH6HOME:WOH\.Y 
FOUND WIDE ACCEPTANCE 
WHEN IT CAME OUT ON 
THE CBS ROCKABILLIES 
COLLECTION IN THE SEVENTIES 



Thurston Harris first appeared on record 
in 1953 with LosAngeies-based 
vocai group The Lampiighters, 
then signed as a soio to Aiaddin 
Records, and soid a miiiion copies 
of his cover of this Bobby Day 
song - yet you’ii seek without 
success to find Thurston's name 
on any iist of UK chartbusters. 

He made a series of great records, 
among them Runk Bunk, which 
attracted a cover by Adam Faith, and Do 
What You Did, which is stiii in pianoman Sam 
Hardie's iive set, whiie / Used To Cry Mercy Mercy 

from 1954 featuring Thurston's iead vocai appears on iists of top five rock'n'roii records 
of aii time. Utile Billy Pretty One was subsequentiy Frankie Lymon's biggest-seiiing soio 
singie, and the song was revived by everyone from The Jackson 5 to Ciyde McPhatter. Sadiy, 
Thurston died of a heart attack at just 58 in 1990. 


JOHNNY HORTON 

I'M COMING HOME 



Country star Johnny, known as The 
Singing Fisherman, proved he couid 
rock with his first hit Honky Tonk 
Man, a great record that did not 
prepare anyone for the power of I'm 
Coming Home, which oniy found wide 
acceptance when it was inciuded on 
the CBS Rockabiiiies coiiection in the 
Seventies. Yes, it came out on a singie 
- and, no, it didn't chart. 

There's a reason for the distinctive 
sound on I'm Coming Home: the 
guitarist on the session, Grady 
Martin, was piaying a six-string Daneiectro bass as a iead 
guitar. Johnny had modest UK success with The Battle Of Hew Orleans, covered and 
bowdierised by Lonnie Donegan, and Horth To Alaska, from the John Wayne/Fabian 
fiim. Johnny died when his Cadiiiac was invoived in a head-on crash with a drunk 
teenage truck driver in Texas in 1960. 
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CLARENCE ^FROGMAN’ HENRY 

AIN'T GOT NO HOME 


New Orleans native Clarence Henry sang 
and played piano and trombone, and 
earned his ‘Frogman’ soubriquet 
with this record, in which he 
proves he can sing like a girl, and 
croak like a frog. Yet another US 
hit in 1956, it meant zilch when 
it came out in the UK on London- 
American label, but Clarence had his 
UK chart chance five years later when 
he placed But I Do and You Always Hurt 
The One You Love in the Top 20. infiuenced 
in his early years by New Orleans’ own Fats 
Domino and Professor Longhair, 78-year-old 

Clarence still plays to this day, and his music has inspired the likes of Chas'n'Dave; Chas 
Hodges produced his single This Old Piano in the UK, and he tours over here from time to 
time. He’s been inducted into the Rockabilly Hall Of Fame and the Louisiana Music Hall 
Of Fame, and I Ain't Got Ho Home popped up in the movies Diner and The Lost Boys. 



llJf T eOTNQ HOME 
CUREffCE FROeMAN' 
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Wanda Jackson is regarded by many 
as The Queen of Rock'n'Roll, 
although she has placed as many 
discs on the country chart as she 
has on the pop listings - thanks, ; 
in part, to her versatile voice, ' 
which can go from a deep growl 
to a soothing lilt in the course of 
a single number. Her 1958 Capitol 
label outing Mean Mean Man was 
aided both by the exemplary backing 
provided by pianist Big Al Downing and 
by the guitar work of country star Roy Clark. 

Probably her best known work of all is her 

revival of Elvis Presley's Let's Have a Party, but that, too, had a pretty modest chart 
placing, just outside the Top 30. Famously, she dated Elvis Presley, who coached her 
on singing rockers. Wanda is still on the circuit, and includes the UK on her worldwide 
tours, impressing everyone with her warmth and good-hearted humour. 


mm. MEAN MAN 

|--i P^UHI* 



Buddy Knox and the band The Rhythm 
Orchids went to Norman Petty's 
studio in Clovis, New Mexico at the t 
suggestion of fellow Texan Roy y 
Orbison. Petty had steered Buddy 
Holly and the Crickets into the - 
charts, and two of the resulting 
tunes were considered suitable 
for release in 1957 by Roulette 
Records: Party Doll, and the flipside 
I'm Sticking With You. 

Rather than waste a strong B side, 
the latter was released by Jimmy Bowen and 
sold a million copies, and it followed Party Doll 

up the US charts, which made No. 1. Buddy had a long career in the music business until 
his death in 1999, while Bowen became a record producer, making discs with the likes 
of Frank Sinatra. Back in the day, however. Party Doll iaM to make the UK Top 20, and 
neither did a strong revival by British group The Jets. 



JERRY LEE LEWIS 

INEXPLICABLY FAILED TO 
CHART WITH 0//)5/ylC/C 
BUT THE SONG HAS 
BECOME A STAPLE WITH 
ROCKABILLY BANDS, NOT 
LEAST CRAZY CAVAN AND 
THE RHYTHM ROCKERS 


r 


1 JERRY LEE LEWIS I 

OLD BLACK JOE 




The man with the pumping piano had a 
fine run of UK hits including Whole 
Lotta Shakin' Coin' On, High School 
Confidential and Breathless and also ^ 
hit No. 1 with Great Balls Of Fire, | 

but inexplicably failed to chart 
his take on the anthemic Stephen 
Foster standard Old Black Joe. The 
song has since become a staple with 
rockabilly bands, not least Crazy 
Cavan and the Rhythm Rockers, and 
has been re-recorded countless times by 
other acts. The Killer has courted controversy 
throughout his career, initially by marrying a 

13-year-old, which is customary in his home state of Louisiana, much to the surprise of 
Dally Mirror readers of the day. These days his career has reached new heights thanks to 
his portrayal in the hit play The Million Dollar Ouartet, and he has stars lining up to duet 
with him for new recordings. 


OtO BIAC«C JOE 
iEBRT LEWiS 


CURTIS LEE 

UNDER THE MOON OF LOVE 



This Arizona native was the happy recipient 
of an early Phil Spector production. After 
kicking off his career in 1959 with the 
songs Special Love and Pledge Of 
Love, he joined the New York-based 
Dunes label and Spector came on 
board to guide Pretty Utile Angel 
Eyes, which was a US and UK hit in 
1961. Phil followed the same formula 
for the follow-up Under The Moon Of 
Love. The tactic worked in the States, 
but not the UK - but you can't keep a 
good song down, and Seventies revivalists 
Showaddywaddy finally shepherded the song to the 
coveted top slot in 1976. Curtis made only one more record. Just Another Fool, before 
returning to his hometown of Yuma, in 1969 he joined his father in the construction 
industry, and stayed there until his retirement. He died as recently as January this year 
at the age of 75. 
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ROY ORBISON 



1 JOHNNY OTIS 

OOBYDOOBY 



I WILLIE AND THE HAND JIVE 


The Big O's career is marked by a 

String of uniqueiy emotionai baiiads EXTENDED PlAY 

which ied to 22 consecutive hits, ! ^ m 
inciuding (?/?// fy)eZo/?e/K,//? i:. . 

toms and fry/wfif- yet before ^ i... , ,, 

his breakthrough he was a soiid - ^ 

rockabiiiy through and through, 

as this track proves. Roy died ' 

in 1988, but his estate must have ^ 

made a mint out of this rocker, since ; ■int 

it has been inciuded in such science ^ ' ' r 

fiction fiims as SZar Trek. It also surfaced in - . 

a cop TV series set in the Fifties. 

However, few would have heard it at the time 
of its release on the Memphis-based Sun label since it was not picked up for UK release 
for years, until it finally appeared on an EP. Orbison remained hugely popular in the UK 
thanks in part to regular visits, and was on a career high at the time of his death, thanks 
to his involvement in The Traveling Wilburys, and new solo recordings like You Got It. 
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Rockabilly Carl Perkins recorded this — * 7 ; 

for the Sun label at the suggestion ^ ■ suh r - ^ ■ 

of his father Buck, who half- 
remembered it as an old blues 1 

tune. Jerry Lee Lewis was in / ^ \ i .- 

the studio at the time, and <' 1 hlS10!^ 

joined Carl on the session; Carl V J . ^ 

himself took composer credit, ^ ▼ 

although lyrically it resembled a 
1920s Blind Lemon Jefferson song 
that Carl says he had not heard at 

the time. Later the same day, both Elvis pfsmhs 

Presley and Johnny Cash popped into 706 
Union Avenue, laying down what became the 

Million Dollar Quartet recordings, which inspired the popular stage play which includes 
Carl's hit Blue Suede Shoes. London-American released the cut in the UK, where it was 
no more successful than it had been in the US. It never appeared on any chart listing, 
but inspired a generation of musicians. The Beatles and Dave Edmunds among them. 


Bandleader Johnny Otis got the idea for John 

the hand jive when he saw British teens nriy Otis 

doing it in coffee bars on a visit to London. 

So did the Brits return the compliment by \ 
propelling this into the chart? Did they ^ 

hell. Johnny - a talented and influential 

artist since before the birth of rock'n'roll J 

- had to make do with just two chart |i 

entries in the UK, the untypical iVa/Ze's / 

Making Eyes At Me and Bye Bye Baby. W 

Hand Jive made the US Top 10 and ^ 

attracted covers from everyone from 

Cliff Richard to Eric Clapton, while other 

releases included Casting My Spell, covered by The 

Pirates and Wilko Johnson among others, and Mumbling Mosie, which 

also caught the attention of Cliff Richard. Johnny, born loannis Veliotes, was of Greek 

extraction, and grew up in Berkeley, California, in a principally black community with 

whom he identified his whole life. He died in 2012 at the age of 90. 



THE RAYS 


SILHOUEnES/DADDYCOOL 



A Strong contender, no doubt, for the y /vrv 

coveted title of best double-sided ^ 

record of the entire rock'n'roll ^ ^ 

era, both sides of this iconic flop ^ 

provided future hits for others. The 

Rays were a four-piece harmony ' ^ 

outfit formed in 1955 and based < \ ^ V 

inNewYork,andS/taeZZe5was W 

their fourth and most successful ^ 

recording, written for them by Frank 

Slay and Bob Crewe, famed for their " 

association with the Four Seasons and ^ 

Freddy Cannon. The Rays had recorded two 

sides for Chess that meant little, and cut this song 

initially for the small XYZ label, which was then leased to the larger Cameo-Parkway 

concern. Silhouettes was subsequently a hit for Herman's Hermits and Cliff Richard, 

while Darts and Boney M both had debut hits with Daddy Cool. The Rays’ release on 

London-American never got out of the gate. 
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CHAN ROMERO 


HIPPY HIPPY SHAKE 


m 


The young Chan was seen as successor » 

to the late Ritchie Valens, and was I I 

signed by Bob Keane to the same Del Fi 

imprint where Ritchie recorded his US 

hits just two weeks after Ritchie had 

passed on. Ethnically and musically ^ 

Chan bore a strong resemblance ^ 

to Valens, and was a big fan of his 
music; the added bonus was that 
Chan wrote his own material. 

Hippy Hippy Shake came out on 

Columbia in the UK and was blasting 

out of many a jukebox in 1959, but 

that popularity failed to translate into big sales. 

Various follow-ups including My Utile Ruby and / Want Some More were equally as 
exciting as Hippy Hippy Shake but it was left to The Swinging Blue Jeans to take the 
song to No. 2 in the UK charts four years later. Chan is still active, headlining Barcelona's 
Screamin' Festival in June this year, and has appeared at the Hemsby weekender. 


CARL PERKINS’ MATCHBOX, 
RECORDED ON THE SAME 
DAY AS THE MILLION DOLLAR 
OUARTET, NEyER APPEARED y 
ON ANY CHART LISTING m 
INSPIRED A GENERATION ]3F 
MUSICIANS INCLUDING THE 
BEATLES AND DAYE EDMUNDS 
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40 ROCK’N’ROLL HITS THAT MISSED 


BARRETT STRONG 


MONEY (THArS WHAT I WANT) 


This is the song that couid chaiienge Louie 
Louie for the titie of the most recorded 
song from the rock era. it was covered 
hy The Beaties, The Roiiing Stones, The 
Doors, The Searchers, Freddie And The 

Dreamers, John Lennon and Jerry Lee 1 \ ' 

Lewis, with groups as diverse as The 1 1 . 

Sonics,TheKingsmenandTheFiying I m 

Lizards having hits with it. ^ 

For Barrett Strong, who originated » 

it on Detroit's fiedgiing Tamia iahei, 

it soid weii enough in the States to woftEY (Thar s wimi i wuM) 

springboard a career that continues today, hut 

the accompanying reiease on London-American 

sank without trace. Strong maintains he had a hand 

in writing the number, but his name does not appear on the iahei credits of the originai 

reiease. However, he has written and produced any number of internationai hits for the 

Tamia-Motown group and has been properiy credited and rewarded for those. 


BARRETT STRONG’S MONEY 
(THAT’S WHAT I WANd 
SANK WITHOUT TRACE 

IN THE UK, BUT IT WAS 
COVERED BY THE BEATLES, 

THE ROLLING STONES, JERRY 
LEE LEWIS, THE SONICS, THE 
KINGSMEN AND MANY MORE 


ViNCE TAYLOR 


BRAND NEW CADiLLAC 


J\ 


r'®' 


Vince Tayior was born in Britain in 1939 uHUSa " 

but moved to the States as a iad, \ 

attending Hoiiywood High Schooi ^ 

before returning with the aim 

of becoming a rock'n'roii star. — ^ ^ 

Like many of his generation he i a 1 [ 

started at the 2is coffee bar in I ^ | ^ 

London's Oid Compton Street, . y i^-H *539 

and won a recording contract 

often named as the best British- J ^ 

made rock'n'roii record. The numpties at 
Pariophone reiegated the ciassic to the B-side of 

the singie and dropped Vince, but he bounced back, dressed himseif in biack ieather iike 
his hero Gene Vincent, and became a major star in France. Brand Hew Cadiiiac became a No. 
1 hit in Europe for a variety of other acts, not ieast Britain's The Renegades, who haived the 
speed of the song, and it has been revived by everyone from The Ciash to Brian Setzer. 


BRAND NEW CAOiilAC 

TlYLO* »r,D 


BiG JOE TURNER 


LiPSTiCK, POWDER AND PAiNT 


A1956rhYthiii'n'bluesUShitforblues 45 H.p*i 

shouter Joe Turner with witty, aduit 
iyrics, it was duiy ieased by London- / 

American in the UK from New / 

York's Atlantic records, with bigb -rn: 

expectations since it featured in & - A 

tbefilmffiaAeffaff/eAndffocA, 

which was aisoreieased in Britain. W 

Those dreams were not reaiised, \\ 

and it was not untii aimost 30 years V 

iater that the song became a UK hit in \ Lrpimtt, powder and PArNx 
the hands of Shakin' Stevens. Big Joe, 

‘ii'ilj O^ki^iuiA 

born in Kansas City in 1911, had a iengthy 
career behind him as a featured vocaiist with 
such bands as Duke Eiiington and Count Basie 

before the uptempo jump biues in which he speciaiised was re-ciassified as rock'n'roii. 
Joe's jivers iike Boogie Woogie Country Qiri, Shake RattieAndRoiiaM Teenage Letter 
remain staiwarts of the rock'n'roii dance scene. 
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RITCHIE VALENS 


DONNA/LA BAMBA 


T 




Hard to imagine that Vaiens was oniy r \ 

18 when he died in the fatefui 1959 / \ 

piane crash and that his career / ^ ^ 

iasted oniy eight months; even / ^ 

harder to imagine that this k a 

doubie-sided US smash oniy I 'T ij^^L 1^^ 

appeared for one week in the 

UK Top 30. Marty Wiide had Vi 

the British hit with the baiiad % 

topside, but the fiip- a rocked-up nfl*"** r/ 

trad Mexican number - is credited 

with inventing Chicano rock'n'roii. More 

peopie went to see the La Bamba biopic than 

bought the record on first reiease (and more 

peopie bought Tommy Steeie's cover of Ritchie's Come On Let's Go than 

the originai). Stiii, Ritchie's iegacy is cioseiy guarded, and when Led 

Zeppeiin reieased Boogie With Stu without crediting the Vaiens originai Ooh My Head, 

m'iearned friends became invoived. 


ft — 
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GENEViNCENT 


SAY MAMA 


G^sutoi 


Capitoi Records star Eugene Vincent 


Craddock burst into British 


consciousness with his eiectrifying ^ 

performance in the first coiour 

rock'n'roii movie T/reG/r/faflY f \ 

Mp /fin 1956, and the song he « i 

performed to such great effect in ^ : 

the fiim, Be Bop A Ztf/a, became \ / ^ 

the hit that wouidn't stop, charting 

on no iess than three occasions in 

the same year. Not so with some of his 

iater reieases: Say Mama, a sax-driven 

rocker equaiied in power by its fiip. Be Bop 

Boogie Boy, did at no point appear in any UK chart 

of the time. Vincent, a one-time saiior, was hospitaiised after a motorcycie crash which 
permanentiy damaged his ieg. He was signed to Capitoi as a possibie chaiienger to Eivis 
Presiey and his stream of US hits attracted the attention of Brit TV producer Jack Good 
who came up with the idea of Gene's trademark biack ieather outfit. Gene died in 1971. 
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www.bim-bam.com 

If it’s Rock ‘N’ Roii, Rockabiiiy, Doo-Wop, Western Swing, 
Hiiibiiiy, Rhythm & Biues, Cajun, Country, Intrumentais, 
Revivai, Biues or Neo Rockabiiiy, then you’ii find it here. 
We have the iargest stock of DVDs, CDs and Vinyi that 
you’ii find anywhere on the pianet! 



From original 45’s to the latest DVDs, it’s all here! 

Stocklist of; Bear Family: Ace: Charly: Westside: Stompertime: Rollercoaster: Buffalo Bop: 
Relic: Norton: Collectables: Bronco Buster: Sanctuary/Castle and all other specialist labels. 

Extensive listings of; EDDIE COCHRAN, GENE VINCENT, CHARLIE 
FEATHERS, DUANE EDDY, CHUCK BERRY, JERRY LEE LEWIS, RICKY 
NELSON, ELVIS, CLIFF RICHARD, BUDDY HOLLY, SONNY BURGESS, 
FATS DOMINO, LITTLE RICHARD, STFtAY CATS, BILLY FURY and more. 


BIM BAM RECORDS, CHALFONT HOUSE, BOTLEY ROAD, HORTON HEATH, SOSO 7DN. ENGLAND 
Email: bob@bimbamrec.freeserve.co.uk Telephone 02380 600 329 

- ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED ^ (g) 


CirlPerkinssMs 

Eric Clapton • Ringo Starr • George Harrisen • Dave Edmonds 

Blue Suede Shnes > A Reckabilly Sessinu 



Commemorating the 30th anniversary 
ot the acclaimed 1985 television special. 

Deluxe 2x10” LP set out now for the first time on vinyl 
CD/DVD Media Book set - Available August 14th 
Featuring full concert DVD inc. bonus interview footage 

Madjish. 

www.madfishmusic.com 

facebook.com/madfishlabel I twitter.com/madfishmusic I youtube.com/madfishmusic I soundcioud.com/madfishmusic 




A FitFcnr A 

Subscribe to the UK's premier Eivis Presiey 
publication today and you'll enjoy a quarterly 
fix of interesting features, honest reviews, 
special articles, exclusive interviews and a 
collection of rare and unseen photographs 


mag.com 





.otease from rock-n-ro« 




"When we were starting out with The Beatles, the nnusic conning 
over fronn Annerica was magical to us — and one of the artists who 
epitomized this magic was Charlie Gracie." — Sir Paul McCartney 

Also, new album from Linda Gail Lewis, September 2015 

www.lanarkrecords.net 












WITH THEIR QUIRKY ENGLISH SPIN ON CLASSIC ’50S ROCKABILLY 
THE POLECATS WERE AT THE FOREFRONT OF THE UK’S ROCKIN’ REVIVAL 
- AND THEY’RE NOT DONE YET. JACK WATKINS HAS THE WHOLE STORY... 


W hen Tony 

Visconti, 
producer of 
T-Rex, David 
Bowie and 
Morrissey, 

referred in his biography to his brief, 

“fun” experience of working with the 
Polecats, he described them as “a delightful 
London-based rockabilly band”. That word 
“delightful” probably sums up how most 
people, reflecting back on the music of 
this quirky, bequiffed ensemble of North 
London lads at the turn of the 1980s, would 
remember them. 

Of all the British bands to emerge from 
rockabilly’s brief commercial reflowering 
of 35 years ago, the Polecats came closest to 
making the leap into the big time, offering 
a snatch of teen crossover appeal while 
keeping it real. Rockabilly Guy was like an 
anthem for provincial youths discovering 
the energy of the genre for the first time. 


to stand alongside their similarly punk- 
tinged American rivals The Stray Cats’ 
Runaway Boys and Rock This Town. But the 
rock’n’roll renaissance was over almost as 
soon as it started. The Polecats have never 
troubled the charts since 1981, even if Make 
A Circuit With Me was an underground hit 
a couple of years later in the US. 

Still, the band’s original members, 
vocalist Tim Worman, lead guitarist 
Boz Boorer and upright bass player Phil 
Bloomberg - often going under the moniker 
Phil Polecat, just as Tim is known as Tim 
Polecat - never broke up, despite pursuing 
independent careers, and continue to 
perform live and release the occasional 
album. Phil, the man who can number 
Rockabilly Guy among his writing credits, in 
between work as a session musician and as 
a member of a classy new 'Latin rockabilly’ 
ensemble Katy Prado and The Mamboleros, 
happily chews over the minutiae of the 
band’s now lengthy history. ^ 
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Let’s Go Mambo 

The debut album of Katy Prado and The 
Mamboleros, Tierra Del Fuego, not only 
showcases Phil Polecat’s slap bass but also 
the near-operatic range of Chilean vocalist 
Katy Prado. Listen to the “r” in rock’n’roll 
pronounced Latin-style, along with 
Buddy-Holly style hiccups, in the track of 
that name. If that’s not exquisite enough 
for you, there’s a great version of the Collins 
Kids’ Hoy Hoy. Katy’s influences are 
primarily from the 1950s, including Celia 
Cruz and Patsy Cline, but if it was 1968 and 
the height of the bossa nova craze, the 
Bloomberg/Prado-penned Summer Is Here 
would be a nailed-on hit. 


Make A Circuit With Ne 

This song has a killer riff from Boz and 
showcases Tim’s expressive vocals at their 
best, but with echo and double-tracking effects notably toned 
down. For Tim, it’s the best thing the Polecats ever did. “It’s 
one of the first rockabilly songs to use technology in the 
recording, it has a unique structure and stands on its own as an 
’80s pop track without the rockabilly tag. It’s been covered 
multiple times and has been issued on TV and movie 
soundtracks. When we presented it to our A&R man he hated 
it, but producer Chris Hughes saw its potential. He was the 
first person we worked with who had a massive input instead 
of just being a guiding hand. He was also my first choice for 
Polecats Are (Jo/ and i wish he’d produced it. i love Dave 
Edmunds and he’s an amazing producer, but he was also the 
Stray Cats producer. I think that worked against us in the long run.” 



Oil oituDl/ an/ 
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“The whole thing about early rockabilly 
was that there were no easily accessible 
influences,” says Phil, reflecting on how 
the band discovered the music in the mid- 
1970s. “Unless you had an older brother 
who had the money to buy records, there 
was no way you could slow them down 
to study the lyrics. We used to go to a 
club in Willesden called the Bobby Sox 
where they played rockabilly. We had our 
favourite tunes, and we’d just write the 
words down. Often we’d get them wrong, 
but later, when we had enough money, 
we’d take a tape recorder along.” 

Phil and Tim had been friends since 
early boyhood, attending the same 
schools in Mill Hill, north London. Tim 
met Boz, another north Londoner who 
taught him to play rhythm guitar, in the 
mid-’70s, and the band played their first 


gig at a friend’s party on New Year’s Eve, 
1977. They called themselves The Cult 
Heroes, playing punk covers by the likes 
of Sham 69 - but an important moment 
came when Chris Hawkes, another friend 
of Tim’s, joined the band as the drummer. 

“His older brothers were Teds and had 
the Imperial rockabilly compilations that 
were coming out around then,” recalls 
Phil. “We started thinking This is what 
we should be playing’, as no-one else 
was at that time. There were Ted bands 
around, like Crazy Cavan and the Rhythm 
Rockers - we loved them. Lyndon Needs 
was a showman guitarist, and Boz was 
influenced by him. But the bass was 
electric, and other bands like Whirlwind, 
Matchbox and Flying Saucers also all had 
an electric bass. What we were after was 
the early Sun sound.” 


The key venue in the revival scene of 
the 1970s was the Royalty, Southgate, 
where D Js Stuart Wester and Rockin’ 

Roy Williams’ Wild Wax shows drew in 
older Teds and the younger, so-called 
Tockabilly rebels’. Williams took a liking 
to The Cult Heroes and suggested they 
put together a decent demo tape. This 
they did at Lane Studios, at the time a 
four- track set up owned by Alan Warner, 
formerly of The Foundations. 

Here the boys laid down an early cut 
of Rockabilly Guy, which even had a 
line about going to the Royalty to rock 
around. Williams was so impressed he 
put it out as the first single on his new 
Nervous record label. The recording 
caught the feverish energy of the early 
Polecats, as they were now known. Cult 
Heroes being ditched as “a bit punky”. 
But with Tim’s voice as yet unbroken, 
the vocalist on the top side was Phil, and 
Boz sang on the flipside. Chicken Shack, 
which he had also written. Also cut at 
this session were High-Rise Rockabilly 
and Rockin' All Night, tapping into the 
Polecats ability to reach back into the 
American rockabilly heritage while 
adding very British lyrical flourishes. 

The single was well received on the 
club circuit, but some old school rockers 
were less impressed. “We played the 
Caister rock’n’roll weekender around ’78 
or ’79, and that was weird,” remembers 
Phil. “Those guys were basically teddy 
boys, and we looked different with our 
flat-top haircuts. There was tension 
between the two groups.” 

The momentum was with youth, 
however, and next they headed to the 
celebrated Pathway Studios to make a 
second demo. By now Tim had assumed 
vocals duties, and Neil Rooney had come 
in on drums. None of the songs from this 
session were released until much later 
when they appeared on a retrospective 
Nervous Records CD in 1991, but the 
occasion featured the original recording 
of one of the band’s best-loved songs, 
Marie Celeste, a prime example of their 
quirky, imaginative spirit. 

“Neil Rooney had a half- completed 
song in a major key. Rockin’ 8t Rollin’ On 
The Mississippi,” explains Phil. “We put it 
into a minor key and changed the words, 
which were too American. Boz came up 
with a great riff, I came in with my 
walking bass, and when Tim starts 
singing the effect is weird and eerie. It’s a 
remarkable song really, it’s not R&B, and 
it’s not rock’n’roll. It’s got a shuffle ^ 
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THE POLECATS 


beat, and there’s a lot of space in it too.” It 
was no surprise that when the band 
signed to big label Mercury not long after, 
they recorded it again, this time with 
ghoulish echo effects and screams. 

Even Tim, who now lives in America 
and who confesses that he is “so self- 
critical I hardly ever dwell on old 
recordings”, says that Marie Celeste is 
among his favourites, for its “original , 
non- derivative” quality. “I have to say 
it was the original version of the song, 
though,” he adds, “because it was one of 
the first that I was allowed to sing on.” 

Tim’s hiccupping style was in the 
classic rockabilly tradition, yet because 
he was still a teenager and his vocal 
pitch was high, it had a uniquely coltish 
quality. “I never consciously modelled 
my voice on any other singer,” he says. “I 
just sing in the voice that comes naturally, 
and can’t do anything else. Unlike guitar 
tones that can be modified with the turn 
of a knob, you can’t do that with a voice 
without doing a cheesy impersonation 
of someone else. The stuttering and 
hiccupping is part of the rockabilly 
package, and 


was integral to many of the records 
that influenced us in the early days. In 
hindsight, though, I recognise that I 
lifted a few things from Benny Joy. I also 
borrowed Dickie Harrell’s scream in the 
old days, but I’ve learned to reserve that 
for the end of the live show.” 

Both Tim and Boz shared a love of 
Flash Cadillac & The Continental Kids, 
though the eclecticism of Boz’s guitar 
playing is reflected in his regard for 
Marc Bolan and T-Rex. While his later 
recordings have often leaned towards 
psychobilly, he was also capable of 
delicious countrified licks to go with 
his definitive rockabilly riffs. Yet it was 
Phil’s slap bass that set the band apart 
from the other UK rockabilly line-ups of 
the time. Phil, who came from a musical 
family, started off playing the cello, but 
quickly switched to an electric bass, 
before swapping that for a stand-up 
bass - which Tim, who was “good at art”, 
promptly sprayed pink, with white edges. 
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“A lot of the time in our earliest days 
we didn’t have drums so we had to put 
the backbeat in using the bass, which we 
learnt by listening to the old Sun records,” 
explains Phil. “I think we were the first 
to realise that if you want to amplify a 
double bass, you need to amplify the slap 
sound. So we got an old violin pickup, 
glued it behind the bridge and put that 
through a separate amplifier so you could 
hear the click.” 

Gigging at the Marquee, and touring 
with Rockpile, the Polecats’ profile was 
steadily rising, but the big label hook-up 
might not have happened without the 
arrival in Britain of The Stray Cats. “They 
put rockabilly on the map, after which 
record companies were looking to sign 
up a British rockabilly band,” says Phil. 
“What annoyed us was that the Stray Cats 
had come from nowhere, but people were 
writing articles saying we were like an 
English version of them. In retrospect, 
though, if they hadn’t come over and 


made rockabilly The thing’, we might just 
have carried on playing in clubs.” 

Stiff Records tried to sign the Polecats 
and, in hindsight, Phil wonders if they’d 
have been better off going with them, but 
Mercury’s contract offer was bigger. The 
first Polecats release - a version of David 
Bowie’s John I’m Only Dancing, with Boz 
tearing into the vocals and ending with 
an ear-piercing scream - showed they 
weren’t copying any known rockabilly 
blueprint. “We’d been influenced by 
punk and wanted to do something 
different,” says Phil. “Everybody was 
saying “what are you doing? - you can’t 
do a Bowie song.” If it was a gamble, it 
paid off: paired with one of the band’s 
old favourites. Big Green Car by Jimmy 
Carroll, it spent eight weeks in the UK 
singles chart, peaking at #35. 

Next up was Rockabilly Guy, and it 
was surprising that it got no further 
than #35 either. The Polecats by now 
had appeared on Top Of The Pops, and if 
they hadn’t managed to keep up with the 
Stray Cats, who’d landed two songs in the 
Top 10, they were building a following. 
The album. Polecats Are Go!, produced 
by Dave Edmunds, showcased a band 



on top of their game. There isn’t really a 
weak track on the album, and several now 
have classic status. “We’d been playing a 
lot, so we had our chops down by then,” 
says Phil. “These were songs we’d been 
playing live for a couple of years.” 

Illustrating their impeccable choice of 
material was How High The Moon, a song 
from the swing era, first cut by Benny 
Goodman. How did a group of punk- 
loving teenagers come by that? “When 
we were learning to play we had very 
few LPs, but we did have Alan Freeman’s 
History Of Pop album,” remembers Tim. 
“and the opening track was How High 
The Moon by Les Paul and Mary Ford. 
When Boz and I listened to it, my dad 
quipped: Tf you learn to play that. I’ll buy 
you a Gibson Les Paul.’ When we finished 
recording it, I asked him where my 
Gibson was, to which he rightly pointed 
out that it was Boz and Dave Edmunds on 
the recording. It was years before I got 
my head around that jazz stuff!” 

Alongside revivals of rockabilly 
classics like Black Magic and Little Pig 
was original material like Red Ready 
Amber, written by Phil and Tim, which 
underlined the band’s undisguised 


Englishness with great lines about 
stealing the car from the garage while 
“Mama’s on the phone to my Aunty 
Marge” and while Dad was “watchin’ 
the telly”. You couldn’t imagine Brian 
Setzer singing that. The thing about the 
Polecats was that they were funny, as 
well as being able to rock their socks off 
As an ensemble they were magnificent, 
epitomised on the Neil Rooney song. A// 
Night Long. The album shot to #28 in 
the national album charts, then vanished 
- but, briefly, it must have felt like they 
were on top of the world. “It wasn’t like 
we were recognised on the street,” says 
Phil. “Although Tim might have been 
with his striking image and red hair.” 

But rockabilly’s mainstream eclipse 
was almost immediate, and they never did 
make another album for Mercury. “Their 
new A&R guy didn’t like us. The single 
Make A Circuit With Me was a massive 
club hit in America at the beginning 
of MTV, but Phonogram weren’t very 
together with their licensing abroad, so 
they didn’t release it over there.” 

Dropped by the company, the band 
were still a big enough name to carry 
on playing the college circuit, but 


alternative careers beckoned. Phil went 
into management, handling Beltane 
Fire (originally The Blue Cats) and 
the Shillelagh Sisters. Boz became 
Morrissey’s musical director, and Tim 
moved to LA and focused on music 
video production. The band periodically 
released new albums; The Polecats Won’t 
Die, in 1989, with John Buck on drums, 
featured re-recordings of some of their 
favourite songs like Marc Bolan’s Jeepster 
and Dwight Pullen’s Sunglasses After 
Dark, while I992’s Nine had great cuts 
of The Train Kept a Rollin’ and Boppin’ 
High School Baby plus the whimsical The 
Headless Horseman. 

Phil says he and Tim are working on 
songs for a new Polecats album. For 
followers it can’t come soon enough. “We 
were punks trying to sound like Johnny 
Burnette, and coming out with a complete 
hybrid,” Phil laughs, looking back on 
the back catalogue which, while seeing 
them as cast these days as precursors 
of psychobilly, never lost touch with 
the more harmonious, country side of 
rockabilly. Above all they made you want 
to dance, and always made you smile. 

Fans will never forget them for that, 
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IN THIS INTERVIEW FROM THE ARCHIVES, HAIL! HAIL! 
ROCK'N'ROLL RADIO PRODUCER ALAN THOMPS^ MEETS 
BOBBY VEE TO TALK OF EARLY ’60S HITS, MOVIES, SONGS AND 
SONGWRITERS, AND STEPPING INTO THE SHOES OF 


European and Far East concert career, 
where he was still a big draw. 

In 1985 Los Angeles impresario 
Richard Nader issued a promotional 
tape of Bobby and a number of other 
artists before the much-praised Regal 
Rock’n’Blues Reunion tour along with 
Bobby’s contemporaries Del Shannon, 

Rick Nelson, Bo Diddley, Frankie Ford 
and an augmented Marvelettes. In this 
interview from the same year - which 
took place at De Montford Hall, Leicester, 
and was broadcast under the title Alan 
Thompson Meets Bobby Vee alongside a 
number of his hit singles - Bobby is keen 
to acknowledge the hard work of the 
songwriters who penned his hit singles. 

He also talks about his movie history: 
he appeared in two British films in the 
early ’60s, and one of his songs with The 
Crickets was used on another British film. 

In a third film - C’mon, Let's Live A Little, 
which was released in 1967 but at the 
time was not shown in Britain - he was 
teamed with singer- songwriter Jackie De 
Shannon and singer Eddie Hodges. 

Bobby, where do you come from? 

I’m originally from Fargo, North Dakota, 
out there on the prairies. 

How did your career actually begin? 

I played saxophone in the high school 
band, but I wanted to Tock out’. We ^ 
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B obby Vee was a true teen 

idol of the 1960s. Though his 
career began under strange 
circumstances, filling in for 
some of rock’n’roll’s greatest 
names on the day of the tragic 
plane crash that took away 
so many stars, he scored his 
breakthrough hit at the age of just 17 and 
went on to notch up no less than 10 Top 
20 hit singles. He was said at the time to 
be the first of the 'college boys’ to make 
the big time in the whimsical field of pop, 
and today his records are still played on 
oldies and middle-of-the-road stations - a 
rarity in the United Kingdom but still big 
business in Bobby’s native USA. 

Bobby Vee was born Robert Thomas 
Velline on 30th April 1943. His family was 
highly musical; his father played piano and 
violin, and his two brothers played guitar 
in local bands, but Bobby would outshine 
them, signing to Liberty Records in LA, 
and charting no less than 38 times in 
the Top 100 with a string of clearly- 
delivered Brill Building songs. 

Though his career nosedived after 
. 1964 in the wake of the Beatles, 

I Bobby returned in 1967 with a #3 

hit. Come Back When You Grow 
Up, but 1968’s Sweet Sweetheart 
marked his final foray into 
the charts, and after that he 
would concentrate on his 
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were playing all the standard band pieces 
and I wanted to do Yakety Yak, the hit 
by The Coasters. My brother Bill went 
out and bought a guitar and I saved up 
enough money from my paper route 
to eventually buy a new $30 Harmony 
guitar for myself. We used to go to all the 
country music shows that came through 
the area and then would come home 
afterwards and do our own version of 
the show in the living room of our small 
home in Fargo. 

The record you made in 1959, Suzie 
Baby, was on a label in Minneapolis 
called Soma and released in June that 
year. It got in to the Top 10 regionally 
in the Mid-West. So how did that first 
all-important record deal come about? 
I wrote Suzie Baby while I was still in 
school at Fargo High in 1959, and the 
group I sang with had been together since 
earlier in the year, January, and we’d 
been out playing what ever there was to 
play, doing dances and things like that. 

It felt like we were doing well, and we 
wanted to make a record. 

We went to the record company in 
Minneapolis and laid $500 on the counter 
and cut four sides. That entitled us to 
have two single records - at least, in a 
three state area. That’s when we released 
Suzie Baby, and we went out and did a 
little promotion on it, and the record 


started to take off all of a sudden beyond 
our expectation and it went to #1 in the 
upper Mid-West. 

You had a backing group, and you 
were initially billed as Bobby Vee and 
The Shadows. Who was in the band? 

Well, the Shadows were Bill Velline, my 
brother - he played lead guitar, with 
friends Bob [Korum] and Dick [Dunkirk], 
who were the drummer and the bass 
player. We were all friends together. 

At that time Suzie Baby could well have 
suited Buddy Holly. In February 1959, 
of course, he was appearing at St Paul, 
Minnesota, when he flew to Mason 
City, Iowa, and was then going up to 
Moorhead, Minnesota. Tell us your 
memories of what happened next. 

I became a Buddy Holly fan the first 
time I ever heard him sing, and he was 
scheduled to appear at a dance in my 
hometown of Fargo, North Dakota. It 
was going to be a big event for the whole 
town, but even more so for me. I was 
anxiously looking forward to seeing 
Buddy in action. 

Moorhead is like a sister city to Fargo, 
and they had chartered a plane to fly up 
the evening after their performance from 
Clear Lake, Iowa. The light airplane iced 
up and it went down and they were all 
killed - Buddy, Ritchie Valens who was 
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only 17, Big Bopper, and the pilot Roger 
Peterson, who was 21. The radio station 
in Fargo made everyone aware of it early 
in the day 

The show was going to go on and 
the promoters asked that if there were 
any local groups who could offer their 
time to fill in the show, that it would 
be appreciated. One of the guys in the 
band called up and said to come down 
and play. We’d never been before an 
audience before, we had only rehearsed. 
So we went down, got some new clothes 
together, matching outfits... it was just 
mind-boggling, the whole thing. 

Buddy was probably my favourite 
singer and we did a lot of his material. 

We had the same instrumentation, so we 
went out and opened up the show with 
Bye Bye Love or something like that and 
six or seven just traditional rock’n’roll 
songs... Jerry Lee Lewis, that sort of 
thing. There was a fellow in the audience 
[Bing Bingtssen] who was like a local 
booking agent, and he approached us 
afterwards and started booking us in the 
area, and that was the beginning. 

With the success of Suzie Baby as 
a regional hit, Liberty Records in 
Hollywood became aware of you 
and the guys and they signed you to 
a contract. You cut a couple of early 
sides with them, but the one that went 
all the way to the top - indeed, it was 
a Top 10 record in 1960 - was Devil Or 
Angel. Did you choose the tune? 

No, that was Snuff Garrett, who was my 
producer for Liberty. He chose the song; 
it was a hit by The Clovers in the late 


1950s. He played it for me 
and I liked it and went in to 
the studio and cut it as part of an 
album, and when it came out as a 
single, it was actually the B-side and a 
station in Pittsburgh flipped it over and it 
took off. 

You hear Devil Or Angel played as an 
MOR classic nowadays as well as on 
oldies stations, but ‘middle of the road’ 
in those days didn’t include records 
like that, was it? 

Isn’t it funny how terms mean something 
entirely different now! The title was 
painted on the back of a lot of Chevys in 
the early ’60s on Sunset Strip! 

The song was also covered by Britain’s 
Billy Fury when he made a comeback 
in the early 1980s. You worked with 
Adam Faith on the 1962 British ^ 




BOBBY VEE 



Everything was happening so quickly. 
Did the time actually go quickly for 
you in the early 1960s while you were 
having one hit after another? 

Yes, it did! 


film, Play It Cool. How did you get on 
with him? 

My only contribution to the film was 
when I sang one song, At A Time Like 
This, in a nightclub scene which was 
added to the film, so I didn’t work with 
him, although I did meet him. He was a 
good singer and a very nice guy That film 
also had an appearance by Helen Shapiro 
and Shane Fenton [Alvin Stardust]. 

After Play It Cool, you appeared in 
another British film the next year, with 
a star-studded cast of both British and 
American musical acts... 

Yes, in 1963 - that was the movie Just For 
Fun. I sang two songs. All You Gotta Do Is 
Touch Me and The Night Has A Thousand 
Eyes. The film also starred the American 
artists Freddy Cannon and The Crickets 
as well as some established British artists 
like Joe Brown and The Springfields. 


It’s also worth 
mentioning that in the 
British film ThaCll Be 
The Day with David 
Essex and Ringo Starr 
in 1973, yours and The 
Crickets’ version of 
ThaPll Be The Day was 
used on the soundtrack. 
Why was that? 

I think it was to do with 
the copyright of the Buddy 
Holly and The Crickets’ 
original, so they used our 
one from the album Bobby 
Vee Meets The Crickets. 


00 YOU WAHNA DANCE 
SCHOOLDAYS 
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You toured this country in late 1962 
and were voted one of the top world- 
wide singers in the NME poll that 
year while you were enjoying success 
with A Forever Kind of Love. At that 
time you also appeared on an ITV 
programme called Kingsley Amis Goes 
Pop. Now, author Kingsley Amis was 
well-known as not being a pop music 
lover - did you two hit it off? 

On the programme he said: “He’s 19, and 
Bobby I don’t like the noise you make!” 
He was okay, a bit straight, but he did 
allow me to sing A Forever Kind Of Love 
to some fans on the couch in the studio. 
So that was okay, he was pretty good! 

When you look back on your career, 
do you remember it all or does it seem 
like something that ^ust happened’? 

It was such a dramatic change of 
lifestyle for me, coming from the Mid- 
West, coming from North Dakota. I have 
pretty vivid recollections of recording 
the songs, both the ones that I liked and 
the ones I didn't like. There weren’t too 
many I didn’t like. Of the singles, I think 
I liked most of them. 

Another hit you had in 1960 was 
Rubber Ball, and of course that song 


was also covered by British artists. 

That was written by Gene Pitney, but his 
name never appeared on the credits. I 
think he put his mother’s name on it! 

Did you mind British artists covering 
what was effectively your song? 

Not at all. I seem to remember there were 
three other versions, by Craig Douglas, 
Marty Wilde, and The Avons. The British 
chart was full of rubber balls! 

Carole King, with her husband Gerry 
Gofhn, wrote Take Good Care of My 
Baby, a Billboard #1 for you in 1961. 

Yes, and of course Carole has written 
many hits for other people as well as her 
own hits like It Might As Well Rain Until 
September in the ’60s and It’s Too Late 
later in the 1970s. Great songwriter. 

Do you have a favourite songwriter? 

Yes, Sonny Curtis. I say favourite 
songwriter - he’s also one of my favourite 
singers. It’s always amazed me that he’s 
not been more popular on a national scale. 
He’s got a lot of devoted fans for being 
a Cricket - he wrote a song called More 
Than I Can Say which came out by The 
Crickets and I always loved it. I wished 
that I had done it as good as he did. :3)c 



VEEFORVICrORV 

Between 1959 and 1970, Bobby produced almost 40 Top 
100 hits including seven gold records in the United 
States. He has appeared in four movies and many TV 
programmes on both sides of the Atlantic. For the past 
50 years he has toured the world continuing to 
entertain his band of loyal fans. 


British fiims: {Play It Cool mi), Just For Fun (1963) 

UK hit singles and chart positions according to The 
6ulnness Book Of Hit Singles] some of the placings 
differ from other charts, but all were recorded as hits. 

1961: 

Rubber Ball (U) 

More Than I Can Say/Staylng In (#4) 

How Many Tears {f]0) 

Take Good Care of My Baby m 
Run To Him (m 

1962: 

Please Don’t Ask About Barbara (#29) 

Sharing You im) 

A Forever Kind of Love (1#3) 

1963: 

The HIght Has a Thousand Eyes (#3) 

Bobby Tomorrow (U\) 


it’s also worth mentioning that his 1962 pressing of 
Punish Her did not enter the charts in the UK, which 
was covered a year later by Britain’s Mike Preston, and 
did not chart either. Other Bobby Vee songs did enter 
the US charts and some narrowly missed the UK charts, 
songs including Charms and Stranger In Your Arms, the 
iatter of which was featured on the then BBC Light 
Programme in 1964. 

There have been various hit compilation albums over 
the years and many are still available today. One 
memorable hit album was Bobby Vee Meets The 
Crickets from 1963. Their version of That’ll Be The Day 
was featured in the David Essex/Ringo Starr film of the 
same name. It was also featured on a BBC Eastern 
Counties Network programme entitled That’ll Be 
Stardust in 2013, which was a compilation of tracks 
used in the films of That’ll Be The Day and Stardust, 
both of which starred David Essex. 

Versions of the original interview carried out by Alan 
Thompson at the de Montford Hall, Leicester in 
November 1985 have been broadcast on independent 
Local Radio (iLR) and later the BBC. 
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FROM BLUES OF THE SWEET AND ROUGH VARIETIES 
TO ROCK’N’ROLL CUTS BOTH FAMOUS AND OBSCURE, 
CORRALS JUST SOME OF THE DELICIOUS 
PLATTERS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR PURCHASING 
PLEASURE THIS MONTH... 

BILL DAHL 



BB KING -COMPLETELY WELL 

• It’s unlikely that BB King realized when he cut this 1969 
album that it would punch his ticket to mainstream 
acceptance, but thanks to the inclusion of a revival of Roy Hawkins’ 
The Thrill Is Gone, rendered in a luxurious minor key and bathed in 
violins by producer Bill Szymczyk, the blues guitar king suddenly 
found himself travelling in new and much more lucrative circles (it 
was a Top 15 pop hit in addition to going to #3 R&B). Bear Family’s 
180-gram reissue of the set, waxed with a coterie of New York 
studio heavyweights and originally out on ABC-BluesWay, shows 
that the other eight selections were thoroughly contemporary for 
their time as well, including a roaring remake of Jay McShann’s 
chestnut Confessin' The Blues and a pair penned by King and Fats 
Washington, No Good and You're Losin' Me. 


T here’s plenty of vinyl goodness on offer 
throughout the summer as always, and 
something to suit every taste. This issue we 
dwell on the genius of BB King via an afternoon 
spent utterly lost in Bear Family’s luxurious 
reissue of Completely Well - well worth the price tag. Sundazed 
deliver a few notable reissues this edition that include a 
perfectly rehorn platter from The Midnighters, doo-wop 
hliss from the mighty pipes of The Five Royales, and Charlie 
Feathers’ original King sides assembled in one place - and 
in keeping with King Records’ original design aesthetic, too. 
Compilations make an appearance here as well. The Rockin’ 
Jamboree label unearths Gene Vincent’s performance on the 
BBC’s Saturday Club with The Outlaws, Mark Lamarr shares 
more of his seemingly bottomless record collection with 
VeeTone, and Big Mama Thornton’s wonderful 1966 album In 
Europe is given a new lease of life... 



CARL PERKINS - 

THE SUN SINGLES COLLECTION 

Not everyone can 
afford a mint original copy 
of Carl Perkins’s incredibly rare 
Dance Album Of Carl Perkins on 
Sun (including us). Here, 
though, is a very reasonable 
vinyl substitute courtesy of Not 
Now Music: 16 of the rockin’ 
guitar man’s very finest cuts for 
Mr Sam Phillips, including the 
timeless Blue Suede Shoes, 

Honey Don’t, Boppin’ The Blues 
and All Mama’s Children, with 
three of Perkins’ finest country 
weepers - Sure To Fall, Forever 
Yours, Let The Jukebox Keep On 
Playing - interspersed with the 
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timeless and irresistible 
hoppers Matchbox, Dixie Fried 
and Glad All Over to vary the 
pace. Rockabilly really doesn’t 
get any more seminal than the 
singles that made up the heart 
of Carl’s Sun catalogue. 
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LONG LIVE VINYL 


THE FIVE ROYALES-THE FIVE ROYALES 

• Suddenly in the news 
thanks to their recent 
induction into the Rock And 
Roll Hall Of Fame, the ‘5’ 

Royales also recorded for King. 
Sundazed’s 180-gram reissue of 
their self-named 1959 KingLP 
(which butchered the spelling of 
their ‘5’ moniker on its cover) is 
a romping overview of some of 
the R&B vocal quintet’s 
then-recent singles. The 
gospel-drenched lead vocals of 
Johnny Tanner (or sometimes, 
his brother Eugene) presaged 
the rise of soul music, but it’s 
the blistering guitar of chief 
songwriter Lowman Pauling, a 
primary influence on Steve 
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Cropper, that grabs most of the 
glory now. The gorgeous ballad 
When You Walked Through The 
Door is a highlight here, along 
with the relentless It’s Hard But 
It’s Fair, Get Something Out Of 
It, and Women About To Make 
Me Go Crazy. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS-SLABS OF HUMDINGERS 
VOLUMES ONEAND TWO 

Here are two separate 

volumes of jumping 1950s 
rhythm and blues from 
Vee-Tone, the first 17-song slab 
alternating obscurities from 
relatively well-known artists— 
blues shouter Jimmy 
Witherspoon, sax blaster King 
Curtis, New Orleans mainstays 
James ‘Sugar Boy’ Crawford and 
Eddie Lang - with equally 
obscure tracks by the 
undeservedly unknown Billy 
Miranda, DC Washington, Baby 
Dee, and the Harper-Brinson 
Band. Volume 2 follows the 
same rip-roaring route, blues 
guitar greats Lowell Fulson and 


CHARLIE FEATHERS - CHARLIE FEATHERS 

One more Sundazed gem 

for your attention this 
month from the voluminous 
King archives: a 10" album on 
coloured vinyl by the 
incomparable Charlie Feathers 
that contains all eight sides the 
rockabilly wildman waxed in 
1956-’57 for Syd Nathan’s 
prolific company. Each tune is a 
true classic of the genre. 
Feathers panting his way 
through the delightfully 
unhinged One Hand Loose, 
Bottle To The Baby and 
Everybody’s Lovin’ My Baby at 
his first King session (his 
Musical Warriors, guitarist 
Jerry Huffman and bassist Jody 



Chastain, were the hard- 
hitting equivalent of Scotty 
Moore and Bill Black) and the 
only slightly more under 
control Nobody’s Woman, Too 
Much Alike, and When You 
Come Around at his encore 
date. Every track a winner! 


GENEVINCENT-THE CRAZY BEAT OF GENE 
VINCENT&THE OUTLAWS 

He may have become all 
but forgotten back home, 
but Gene Vincent never lost his 
rabid UK fan base. In the 
summer of 1963 he hooked up 
with singer Mike Berry’s band. 
The Outlaws, and they backed 
him on Brian Matthew’s BBC 
radio program Saturday Club in 
late September of that year; the 
Rockin’ Jamboree label has 
unearthed the seven well- 
recorded songs from that show 
for this 10" LP. It isn’t quite 
Gene’s normal repertoire, what 
with I’m Gonna Catch Me A Rat, 
Crazy Beat, Another Saturday 
Night and a couple of Little 




Wild Jimmy Spruill and 
piano -pounding legend Amos 
Milburn rubbing elbows on 
microgroove with the likes of 
Pervis Herder, Joannie Taylor, 
Texas Ray, and the Eive Jets. 
Volume Two runs it up to 19 
‘greasy groovers’ in all. 



Richard rockers, and it isn’t his 
usual lead guitarist on board 
either: it’s future Deep Purple 
CO -founder Ritchie Blackmore. 
Vincent did include Dance To 
The Bop that day to satisfy his 
longtime fans. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS - 
WILD STREAK ROCK’N’ROLL 


Cochran on guitar), and Andy 
Dio. Chicago rocker Eddy Bell, 
whose ’61 Mercury single 
Knock, Knock, Knock (Knocking 
On My Door) with his 
Bel-Aires is aboard this LP, 
eventually reverted to his 
musical roots and to his real 
name of Eddie Blazonczyk, and 
became a polka star! 



• Compiled by well-known deejay Mark Lamarr, this 18-song 
anthology on the Vee-Tone imprint (limited to 500 
pressings) runs the gamut from Ronnie Self’s Columbia stormer 
Big Blon’ Baby and Link Wray’s crunching rendition of Mary Ann 
to torrid obscurities by Eddie Cash & The Cashiers, Bobby Milano, 
Eddie Dugosh and The Redtops, Kenny Loran, Jerry Capehart 
as Jerry Neal (his wacky I 
Hates Rabbits features Eddie 


BIG MAMATHORNTON- IN EUROPE 

Chris Strachwitz’s 

Arhoolie Records has 
restored the mighty Big Mama 
Thornton’s In Europe to print 
in a limited mono 180-gram 
red vinyl pressing. Cut in 
London in October of 1965 
while she was barnstorming 
Europe with the American 
Eolk Blues Festival, the 
imposing blues belter 
revisited her classic Hound 
Dog on the set, with no less 
than Buddy Guy on guitar, 
harpist Big Walter Horton, 
Eddie Boyd on keyboards, and 
drummer Fred Below giving 
the backing a raw-edged 



Chicago vibe. In addition. Big 
Mama showcased her talents 
on harmonica and drums 
briefly on the set, which 
features her growling 
renditions of Sweet Little 
Angel and Little Red Rooster. 
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NASHVILLE 


DON’T DISMISS NASHVILLE AS SIMPLY HOKUM, HAY BALES 
AND HEARTBREAK, BECAUSE FOR A TIME THERE WAS ALSO 
SOUL, R&B, ROCK’N’ROLL AND MUCH, MUCH MORE. RANDY FOX 
UNCOVERS THE STORY BELOW THE SURFACE... 



)R 
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ROCKIN' AROUND NASHVILLE 



1 


O n the evening of October 4, 
1954, Elvis Presley took the 
stage at the Ryman Auditorium 
in Nashville, Tennessee for his 
first and only appearance on 
the Grand Ole Opry Although 
he received a polite reception, 
pop music legends have portrayed the 
night as a disaster, and the event has 
become an exemplar of how Nashville 
was the 'anti-Memphis’ - a place where 
rock’n’roll was, at best, barely tolerated. 

While that tidy narrative of the hillbilly 
cat versus country music squares may 
be catchy, the truth is far more complex. 
At the same moment that Elvis 
took the stage of the Ryman, 
hot R&B was blaring away 
in Ernie’s Record Mart just 
two blocks away. Ernie’s was 
home to the Excello record 
label. In just a few weeks, 
they released Baby Let's Play 
House by Nashville R&B 
shouter Arthur 'Hardrock’ 

Gunter. It was an instant 
classic (and Presley covered 


it, scoring his first national hit single). 
Meanwhile, one block from Ernie’s, radio 
station WLAC was broadcasting R&B 
with a powerful signal that blanketed 
the eastern half of the US. For millions 
of black Americans and untold numbers 
of hip, white teenagers, the 'night time 
station of the nation’ was the source for 
what would soon be known as rock’n’roll. 
A few blocks north of WLAC lay 
Jefferson Street. Lined with nightclubs 
and theatres, the street jumped with the 
sound of R&B from both local stars and 
nationally-known artists like Ray Charles, 
Little Richard, Fats Domino and more. 


Meanwhile, three miles away to the 
southwest, Owen Bradley had recently 
finished building his first studio. Bradley, 
a swing band leader, had drifted into the 
country music field as session musician 
and producer. In less than two years, he 
would oversee the recording of dozens 
of rockabilly classics from the Johnny 
Burnette Trio’s The Train Kept A-Rollin’ 
to Gene Vincent’s Be-Bop-A-Lula. The 
roots of rock’n’roll ran deep in Nashville, 
and by the late ’50s, the music was 
sprouting all over the city. 

Although Tennessee had the same 
strict racial segregation laws as the rest of 
the Southern US, in Nashville the laws 
were enforced less vehemently. By 
the 1920s, the city was home to four 
African-American institutes of higher 
learning. One was Fisk University, 
home of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, an 
a cappella ensemble that popularised 
the sounds of African-American 
gospel through extensive domestic 
and international tours starting in 
1871. By the 1930s, black businesses, 
churches, nightclubs and ^ 
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^ the end of WW2 the Opru w38 3 
nStiondl success thst linl^al^hville 
dnd country musk) in Americd's mind 


scene in Nashville was quite small. Opry 
J)erformers spent most of their weeks on 
[he road making appearances throughout 
|;he South. There were only a handful of 
Mashville bars where live country music 
:ould be heard, and the city had no full- 
|:ime recording studios or record labels. 

That began to change in 1946 when the 
pullet Record Co. opened for business. 
Bullet concentrated on both R&B and 
pillbilly recordings, but also signed gospel 
md pop artists. They quickly scored 
pood sellers from R&B artists Cecil 
Bant, Wynonie Harris and the Big Three 
Trio (which included future Chess star 
Willie Dixon) along with hillbilly discs 
from Opry stars Pee Wee King, Minnie 
pearl and Zeb Turner. Bullet’s biggest 
mccess came in 1947 when Nashville pop 
Drchestra leader Francis Craig scored a 
fnillion-selling pop hit with Near You. 

Although Bullet’s early releases were 
:*ecorded in makeshift studios (or masters 
were bought from producers in other 
:ities), Nashville gained its first pro 
fecording studio when a trio of WSM 
fadio engineers opened Castle Recording 
Laboratories. The partners initially used 
WSM’s studios after hours, but in 1947, 
^lastle opened as a fully- equipped studio 
in the old Tulane Hotel in downtown 


heatres thrived along Jefferson Street, 
Toducing a lively local music scene 
[Jiat ranged from sanctified choirs to hot 
|ving and blues. 

In 1925, radio station WSM signed on 
le air. The station focused on popular 
Lusic but also featured a weekly program 
of live hillbilly music that became 
known as the Grand Ole Opry. By 1932, 
the station’s new 50,000 watt signal 
meant that the Saturday night Opry 
was heard across the eastern half of 
the US and into parts of Canada. The 
Opry gained a larger audience in 
1939 when the NBC Radio Network 
added the program to their schedule, 
bringing the sounds of Nashville’s 
music to the entire nation. 

By the end of World War H, 
the Opry was a national success 
that linked Nashville and country 
|c in the minds of many Americans, 
e this, the live country music 


Nashville. In addition to Bullet and other 
local labels like Tennessee and Republic 
recording at Castle, several major labels 
including Decca, RCA, Mercury and 
Capital began moving country sessions 
to Nashville both because of its central 
location and its growing population of 
experienced musicians. 

Meanwhile, Nashville’s lively R&B 
scene received a boost in 1946 when 
DJ Gene Nobles began broadcasting 
nightly blocks of R&B records on WLAC. 
Although dedicated programs of black 
music were not uncommon in Chicago 
or New York, WLAC was one of the first 
southern stations to regularly schedule 
R&B, and like WSM, the station had a 
clear, powerful signal that brought the 
jumpin’ jive to radios across the eastern 
US, giving many African-Americans the 
first chance to hear Their music’ on the 
radio along with exposing the sounds of 
R&B to white audiences for the first time. 
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In 1947, Randy’s Record Shop, a small 
store in Gallatin, Tennessee about 30 
miles northeast of Nashville, began 
sponsoring Nobles’ show. Randy’s offered 
a mail-order service for records played 
on the show as well as a full catalogue 
of R&B and hillbilly At the time, 
most record stores, even in the South, 
primarily carried pop hits only, but the 
orders flooded into the tiny shop and in a 
few years Randy’s was one of the largest 
mail-order record retailers in the US. 

The success of Nobles’ show soon 
led to other nighttime DJs joining the 
rock’n’roll party. Nobles, along with 
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John John R’ Richbourg, 

Herman Grizzard and 
Bill 'Hoss’ Allen, became 
known as the '50,000 
Watt Quartet’. All shared 
a passion for R&B and 
spiced their shows with 
jive talk and hepcat patter. 

Their style influenced DJs 
across the US and they 
became radio heroes to their 
listeners, many of whom 
never realised that the men 
they heard were white. 

Ernie’s Record Mart, less 
a block from WLAC, 
began sponsoring their 
show with John R. By the early ’50s, 
lC’s entire nighttime programming 
l&B or black gospel music, 
ndy’s Record Shop and Ernie’s 
. Record Mart became two of the most 
, successful record retailers in the 
^ US. Sensing an opportunity Randy 
Wood and Ernie Young (the stores’ 
respective owners) both launched 
independent record labels. Wood’s 
Dot Records initially released a 




CrPiQ 




variety of hillbilly and R&B discs, but 
gradually his taste for softer, middle- 
of-the-road pop came to rule, especially 
after Dot scored mega-hits with singer 
Pat Boone’s bleached-white covers of 
Fats Domino’s Ain’t That A Shame and 
Little Richard’s Tutti-Frutti in 1955. 

In contrast, Ernie Young’s label, 
Nashboro Records, primarily focused on 
black gospel music, adding the subsidiary 
Excello in 1953 for R&B. Although ^ 
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Young paid lower than average rates to 
recording artists, he had a reputation 
as being scrupulously honest - rare in 
the record biz. Throughout the 1950s 
and into the early ’60s, Excello built an 
impressive roster of talent that included 
both Nashville -based jump blues and 
rock’n’roll artists like Larry Birdsong, 

Earl Gaines, Rudy Green and Roscoe 
^helton as well as swamp blues from 
)uisiana-based singers Slim Harpo, 
izy Lester, Lightnin’ Slim and more. 

In 1951, the nighttime R&B of WLAC 
vas joined by daytime broadcasts 
:*om WSOK, the first Nashville station 
to feature all-black programming. 
Uthough WSOK didn’t have the signal 
strength of WLAC, Ernie’s Record Mart 
sponsored several programs and set 
up a makeshift broadcast studio in the 
shop’s front window on 3rd Avenue 
North in downtown Nashville for daily 
gospel and R&B broadcasts. 

If the R&B scene continued to 
expand, Nashville’s country music 


business was growing even faster. By the 
mid-’50s, with record company offices, 
recording studios, song publishers, 
booking agencies and more, Nashville 
consolidated its hold on the title of 
'country music capital of the world’. 
Despite this growth, the Grand Ole 
Opry maintained a very conservative 
reputation - banning drums from its 
stage, avoiding controversial lyrics, and 
more. This was primarily due to fears 
from its insurance company owners of 
alienating the program’s rural listeners. 

It was a different story in Nashville’s 
recording studios. The sound of country 
changed radically in the short span 
between 1949 and 1955 as boogie woogie 
and blues influences were incorporated, 
the electric guitar came to the fore, and 
the hard-livin’, hard-drinkin’ honky 
tonk sound pioneered by Hank Williams 
became a dominant style. Although 
rockabilly first made its presence known 
in Memphis, Nashville had no problem 
picking up on the new sound, especially 
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since the cream of Nashville guitarists - 
Grady Martin, Hank Garland, Chet Atkins 
and others - had directly influenced the 
slightly younger generation of rockabilly 
pickers. The amazing break-out success 
of Carl Perkins’ Blue Suede Shoes and 
Elvis Presley’s Heartbreak Hotel in early 
1956 sent record companies scrambling 
for their own hillbilly hepcats. Many 
of the new discoveries were rushed 
into Nashville studios, and dozens of 
classic rockabilly records emerged in 
the next two years. Nashville’s studios, 
songwriters and session players were 
also instrumental in producing unique 
rock’n’roll hybrids, from the close 
harmony hits of the Everly Brothers to the 
majestic, soaring Roy Orbison. 

Away from the studios, Nashville 
kids caught the rock’n’roll fever that 
was infecting teenagers across the 
country. Noel Ball had been a successful 
country DJ on WSIX. With the arrival of 
rock’n’roll, he switched to the big beat 
and became one of the most popular DJs 
in Nashville. Ball also promoted many 
live rock’n’roll revues and hosted the 
Sock Hop TV show on WSIX-TV where 
teenagers from local high schools danced 
and lip-synched to the latest hits. 



^ the end of the GOs Nashville 
was [twang'town' and its pop, R&B, 
rockh'roU and soul faded Trom view 


With the success of Elvis, WLAC’s 
nighttime DJs incorporated some white 
rock’n’roll into their shows, but remained 
primarily devoted to black artists. John R 
was instrumental in jumpstarting James 
Brown’s career at time when white artists 
were beginning to dominate rock’n’roll. As 
R&B began the transformation into soul 
during the late 1950s, WLAC’s nighttime 
programming followed suit. 

One exception was WLAC rock’n’roll 
D J Hugh Jarrett. Former Jordanaire 
Jarrett joined WLAC in 1960, and his 'Big 
Hugh Baby Hops’ package shows brought 
both white and black stars to huge crowds 
in Nashville. Other package tours of 
rock’n’roll stars made stops in Nashville 
with shows at the Opry’s home, the 
Ryman Auditorium, the War Memorial 
Auditorium or the Hippodrome skating 
rink across the street from the city’s full- 
sized replica of the Greek Parthenon. 

Soon, many white Nashville teens 
were organising their own rock’n’roll 


combos. Heavily influenced by WLAC, 
many of these bands - The Casuals, The 
Crescendos, The Monarchs, The Sliders 
and others - leaned more to R&B than 
rockabilly. They played at area sock hops, 
cut records in Nashville studios, and even 
scored spots on national package tours, 
but few Nashville bands achieved lasting 
success. This was at least partly due to 
the 'Nashville rock’n’roll paradox’: it was 
much easier and far more lucrative in the 
short term for young talented musicians 
to break into the 'infrastructure’ of the 
music business, and many of the best 
ended up becoming session players, 
writers or engineers rather than stars. 

One of the best examples of this 
paradox in action was Charlie McCoy 
& the Escorts. Formed in 1961, this 
amazingly talented group was headed 
by Florida native and harmonica wizard 
Charlie McCoy. After playing sock 
hops, frat houses and supper clubs in 
the Nashville area, the Escorts signed 


with Monument and recorded a handful 
of classic rockin’ singles. Rather than 
touring nationally and pursuing stardom, 
the members of the group turned their 
attention to session work in Nashville’s 
studios. Various members eventually 
played on classic records by Elvis Presley, 
Roy Orbison, BB King, Chuck Berry, Bob 
Dylan and more, in addition to thousands 
of country music sessions. 

Even though Nashville’s rock’n’roll 
and soul scenes continued to thrive into 
the 1960s, the growth of the country 
music industry eventually obscured the 
city’s other musical styles. By the end 
of that decade, the popular perception 
of Nashville was 'strictly twang- town’, 
and the city’s rich history in pop, R&B, 
rock’n’roll and soul faded from view. In 
the 1980s, a small but lively punk and 
alternative rock scene brought the other 
side of Nashville briefly into focus, but 
it was not until the 21st century when 
Nashville’s status as a rock’n’roll town 
Anally rose to prominence, thanks largely 
to high profile modern rockers like Jack 
White and the Black Keys making the 
city their home. Today, Nashville bustles 
with music of all varieties, but what many 
modern rock hipsters fail to realise is that 
variety has always been a hallmark of the 
town known as "Music City USA." 
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DANCE ALBUM 

Of Carl Perkins 

CARL PERKINS’ 1957 SUN ALBUM IS CRAMMED TO THE BRIM WITH HILLBILLY 
SOUL CLASSICS. RANDY FOX LOOKS BACK AT AN UNSURPASSED ROCKABILLY 
MANIFESTO, AND CHATS TO COMMITTED FAN CHUCK MEAD... 


I n October 1954, Carl Perkins 
signed a recording contract 
with Sam Phillips. As the 
head of Sun Records, Phillips 
understood the mix of country 
lyricism and the beat of 
rhythm & blues that Carl had 
perfected through long, hard nights in 
the honky tonks of West Tennessee. In 
January 1956, Perkins’ third single. Blue 
Suede Shoes, was taking off like a rocket. 

A few weeks after its release, the record 
was riding high in the Top 10 of the pop, 
country and R&B charts. Coupled with 
Elvis Presley’s Heartbreak Hotel, the song 
sparked a craze for the hybrid music that 
became known as rockabilly. 

The feelings of triumph and optimism 
that filled the early weeks of 1956 quickly 
soured. On 21 March, while on their way 
to New York City, Perkins and his band 


suffered a devastating car crash that 
prevented their appearance on The Perry 
Como Show. Although Perkins returned 
to touring in a few weeks, and Blue Suede 
Shoes became one of the biggest-selling 
records of the year, the lost momentum 
and missed opportunities cast a long 
shadow. That shadow darkened in the 
months ahead: Perkins continued to draw 
good crowds on the road but subsequent 
singles like Boppin' The Blues and Dixie 
Fried, fizzled on the pop charts. Further 
success remained elusive, and before 
long, Phillips turned his attention to 
other artists. By the fall of 1957, Perkins’ 
disappointment had hardened into 
bitterness. There was little comfort to be 
found in Phillips’ decision to gather up 
several of Perkins’ singles and a number 
of previously unreleased tracks for an LP 
titled Dance Album Of Carl Perkins. 


Although the album did little to 
rekindle Perkins’ career, for fans of his 
music, and the larger history of rockabilly, 
it was a watershed moment. One of 
a handful of rockabilly long players 
released in the ’50s, the LP supplied the 
evidence that Perkins was an absolute 
master of rockabilly as well as a first class 
singer, songwriter and guitar player. 

Rockabilly had been simmering 
throughout the early 1950s. The post-war 
industrial boom brought many young, 
white Southerners out of the fields for 
jobs in factories, oil refineries and more. 
“I’ve got five dollars and it’s Saturday 
night” became a rallying cry, and country 
music began a transformation from its 
downhome, front-porch roots to the 
sound of rough and rowdy honky tonks. 
For many young white Southerners, the 
new, hot sounds of rhythm & blues, heard 
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bigger surprise was the single’s success 
on the pop charts - unprecedented for a 
hillbilly-bred record. 

Up next is Movie Magg, ample evidence 
of Perkins’ musical pedigree. Is it full- 
fledged rockabilly, or hillbilly bop pointed 
toward hepcat territory? Either way, the 
country- fried tale of taking his best girl to 
the movies on horseback with a possible 
shotgun wedding looming on the horizon 
was proof that Perkins’ rockabilly didn’t 
originate in the middle class teen scene. 

A vein of hard country ore is mined in 
the hillbilly harmonising of Sure To Fall. 
Originally intended as a back-up release 
in case Blue Suede Shoes failed to hit, the 
song was never actually pressed on vinyl, 
demonstrating that even a visionary like 
Sam Phillips sometimes hedged his bets. 

Recorded in July 1955 and released as 
his second single. Gone Gone Gone was 
Perkins’ first indisputable rockabilly 
classic. Mixing a bopping rhythm line 
with phrasing that passed between vocals 
and guitar, the song fitted into the same 
category as Elvis’ Sun releases, while 


on radio stations like WDIA Memphis, 
WLAC Nashville and KWKH Shreveport, 
proved to be irresistible. Honky tonkers 
wanted music they could dance to, so 
grafting the beat of R&B to hillbilly 
became a natural progression. 

Carl Perkins and his brothers had been 
at ground zero of this musical fusion as 
they played and fought their way through 
the nightclubs and honky tonks of west 
Tennessee. Perkins’ recipe for mixing 
black and white musical idioms, along 
with the piss-and-vinegar attitude of his 
generation found perfect expression in a 
simple song about a fancy pair of shoes. 

That perfect mixture of musical styles 
and hepcat bluster Alls the grooves 
of Dance Album Of Carl Perkins. Blue 
Suede Shoes kicks off side one; with 
its infectious rhythm, downhome wit 
and youthful swagger, it’s no surprise 
that it became a hit on the country and 
R&B charts. Carl Perkins and his band 
may have been country as cornbread, 
but cornbread was equally enjoyed on 
both sides of the tracks. What came as a 
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being a wholly original statement of 
Perkins’ style and talent. The album then 
delivers the rockabilly rhythm perfection 
of Honey Don’t. Released as the B-side 
of Blue Suede Shoes, the song lacks the 
witty lyricism of its single-mate, but 
compensates with a groove so deep and 
magnificent it should be required study 
for every aspiring hepcat bass thumper 
and drum pounder. 

Closing out side one is a straight-up 
country crooning adaptation of The 
Platters’ R&B and pop hit, Only You, cut 
in March 1956 in an aura of optimism as 
Blue Suede Shoes was racing up the charts 
and just days before the fateful car wreck. 

Flipping the record over, side two kicks 
off with a slice of Volunteer State-pride 
in Tennessee. With a boppin’ rhythm, 
Perkins sings the praises of his home 
state from hillbilly music to atomic 
bombs in another unreleased gem that 
was originally slated as the flipside of the 
aborted Sure To Fall single. 

Keeping the unreleased gems from the 
vault rolling is Perkins’ rockabilly reading 


of the 1951 Piano Red R&B hit. Right 
String Baby But The Wrong Yo Yo and 
Everybody’s Trying to Be My Baby, the 
latter with a chorus possibly inspired by 
Rex Griffin’s 1936 song. It’s a rockabilly 
classic with a memorable stop time 
opening and truckloads of braggadocio. 

The gems continue to tumble out of 
the speakers with both sides of one of 
Perkins’ greatest singles. Matchbox and 
Your True Love were both recorded on 
the historic date of 4 December 1956 with 
the newest Sun star Jerry Lee Lewis on 
piano. Before the day was over, a surprise 
visit from Elvis and Johnny Cash would 
lead to the impromptu Million Dollar 
Quartet session that would forever mark 
the day in rock’n’roll history. 

But before the visitors arrived, Carl, 
Jerry Lee and the band got down to work. 
Based on a few half-remembered lyrics 
from Blind Lemon Jefferson’s 1927 Match 
Box Blues, Perkins crafted a perfect 
rockabilly romp in Matchbox. The tale 
of “an old poor boy, just a long way from 
home,” was pushed along by a boogie 


woogie piano riff, and sparkled with pure 
rockabilly spit and fire. Paired up with 
this grit and rumble was Your True Love, 
one of Perkins’ finest attempts at pure 
pop rockabilly, with a gripping guitar 
intro, catchy riffs and an irresistible beat. 

To close out Dance Album is another of 
Perkins’ most perfect recordings, Boppin’ 
The Blues. Recorded at the March 1956 
sessions, Perkins crafted Boppin’ The 
Blues from lyrics originally written by his 
friend Curly Griffin. In addition to adding 
a driving melody, Perkins sharpened the 
transformational effects of blues boppin’, 
cat bug bites and a handful of nickels into 
an epochal two minutes and 46 seconds. 

With these 12 songs and a colourful 
mid- century modern cover design. Dance 
Album Of Carl Perkins hit the record 
stores in the final weeks of 1957. Although 
the album would be a steady seller for 
Sun, and would be reissued in 1961 with 
new cover art under the title Teen Beat: 

The Best Of Carl Perkins, it was too late to 
repair Perkins’ professional relationship 
with Sam Phillips. In August 1957, ^ 
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NISSIN6 IN ACTION 

Although there were several great songs that Carl 
Perkins recorded during his time at Sun Records that 
weren’t rounded up for Dance Album Of Carl Perkins, 
three in particuiar stand out. The first, All Mama's 
Children, was composed on the road by Carl Perkins 
and Johnny Cash. Mining nursery rhymes for pop iyrics 
was a tradition that went back to swing tunes of the 
1930s, but never has the transition from piayground to 
dance floor been made with such rockin’ hepness or 
downhome wit. Recorded during Perkins’ March 1956 
sessions, it was originally released as the flipside of 
Boppin' The Blues. Chariy Records added the track to 
their 1981 vinyl reissue of Dance Album. 

Dixie Fried was another song cut at the March ’56 
sessions. One of Perkins’s greatest recordings, it’s a 
boppin’ slice of true life from the hard-nosed West 
Tennessee honky tonks that never had a chance on pop 
radio of the day. Reieased as a single in September 
1956, it didn’t even scrape the pop chart, but rose to 
#10 on the country iistings and has become an 
absoiute rockabiiiy ciassic. 

Perkins recorded severai versions of Put Your Cat 
Clothes On at the March 1956 sessions, but none of 
them seemed to click. Nine months later, he was back 
in the studio desperateiy trying to recapture the 
success of Blue Suede Shoes when he decided to give 
the song another go. Propeiied by Jerry Lee Lewis’ hot 
piano pounding, Perkins captured rockabiiiy 
perfection. Aithough the track was considered for 
release as a single, the barn burner sat buried in the 
Sun vauits for almost two decades. When it finaiiy 
appeared in 1972 as an unheralded track on a budget 
reissue of Perkins’ more weii-known Sun sides, it 
became an anthem for the rockabiiiy revivai. 



Carl became a rock’n’roll icon to a 
new generation of British rockers 


Perkins had been approached by Don 
Law of Columbia with a recording deal. 
On 1 November he signed, with the deal 
becoming effective when his Sun contract 
ran out on 25 January 1958. 

With the promotional might of the 
world’s biggest record label behind him, 
Perkins’ prospects looked bright when 
he recorded his first Columbia single 
in February 1958. But the challenges he 
faced were greater than he realised. In 
the two years since the success of Blue 
Suede Shoes, the rock’n’roll market had 
become tightly focused on the teenage 
demographic. The hillbilly or R&B 
flavours that spiced hit records from 1955 
and 1956 were now banished from the 
menu. Although Perkins made valiant 
attempts to cater to the teen market with 
fine singles like Pink Pedal Pushers and 
Jive After Five, they lacked the hillbilly 
soul of his best Sun recordings. 


Perkins remained in record sale 
purgatory into the early ’60s - shut out 
from the pop market and seemingly 
unwanted on the country charts. 
Ironically, even while rock’n’roll and 
country seemed to be dividing up 
into opposing camps, artists like Buck 
Owens, Waylon Jennings and Del 
Reeves began scoring hits with a new 
breed of country that fused honky tonk 
with the bite of rockabilly. Meanwhile, 
across the Atlantic, Carl Perkins became 
a rock’n’roll icon to the new generation 
of British rockers, with the Beatles 
leading the ranks of his acolytes. Perkins 
eventually did find his way back to the 
country charts in the late 1960s with 
records that mixed country soul and a 
rockin’ beat. No doubt many of the fans 
that welcomed his return had well-worn 
copies of Dance Album Of Carl Perkins in 
their record collections, 
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on Carl Perkins 

Chuck Mead began playing the music of Cari Perkins when he was just 12 years oid as a member of 
his family’s country band in Lawrence, Kansas. As a founder of the neo-hiilbiiiy combo BR5-49 and 
in his soio career, he’s remained dedicated to sounds of classic hiiibiliy and rockabilly, a loyalty that 
led to his roie as musical director of the Tony Award-winning hit musicai. Million Dollar Quartet... 


How did you first discover Carl 
Perkins’ music? 

My mom and her family had a country 
band, and when I was growing up I 
thought my grandpa and my uncle wrote 
all of Hank Williams’ and Carl Perkins’ 
songs! I can’t remember a time when I 
didn’t know Blue Suede Shoes or Boppin’ 
The Blues. 

Did you ever have the chance to play 
with him? 

I sure did, in his living room. Around 
1996 or ’97, my buddy, photographer 
Jim Herrington, was taking some photos 
for Carl, and I went along as a photo 
assistant. Carl took us to dinner and told 
us some great stories. BR5-49 was just 
starting to get some traction, and Carl 
liked what we were doing. We went back 
to his house, and he said, “Chuck, come 
over here and hit a lick on this guitar,” 
and I did! 

What do you single out as his most 
important contributions? 

Carl was like the Willie Dixon of 
rockabilly - he’s the guy that wrote the 
songs. A lot of early rockabilly songs are 
just, “We’re gonna rock, rock, rock” or 
something like that, but all of Carl’s songs 
were stories. If you listen to the outtakes, 
he’ll have different lyrics for the same 
song and he did the takes just minutes 
apart. Sam Phillips would say, “Do that 
song again,” and Carl would change it 
just off the top of his head. That’s how 
good of a writer he was. 

No one was as prolific as Carl during 
that period, and he was doing lots of 
different kinds of things. Dance Record 
illustrates that. Just look at the song list. 
You have straight-up hillbilly numbers 
like Movie Magg and Sure To Fall. Then 
there’s straight pop like Your True Love, 
which was the sound the Beatles picked 
up on. And then, come on, there’s Blue 
Suede Shoesl 



What are some of your other favourite 
tracks from Dance Album? 

Honey Don't is still one of the coolest 
songs he wrote because of the way the 
verse goes from E to C - no one was 
writing a song like that at that time, but 
listen to how it works. The Beatles stole 
that right off of him for It Won't Be Long. 
And that intro, that guitar lick - you know 
something cool is about to happen. Honey 
Don't is a giant. 

BR5-49 used to do Tennessee all the 
time. We thought it should be the state 
song of Tennessee. Anytime someone 
would request Rocky Top [the actual 
state song of Tennessee] we’d say, “We’re 
gonna do the real state song, and then 
sing, “Well there are folks that like to 
brag about where they came from...” 

Right String Baby But The Wrong Yo 
Yo was my grandma’s favourite. When I 
started playing rock’n’roll and she would 
come to one of my shows, she always 
requested it. 

My family’s band always played Boppin' 
The Blues. My uncle would sing it as part 
of the Carl Perkins medley we did. It’s 
just so good. “Grandpa done got rhythm 
and threw those crutches down...” When 
we would play that song, my grandpa 
would start wiggling his ass. ’Cause he 
was grandpa! 


How did you get offered the gig of 
musical director for the Million Dollar 
Quartet musical? 

Colin Escott had written the play with 
Floyd Mutrux, and Colin called me to 
see if I’d be interested. They didn’t want 
the music to be like a Broadway musical; 
they wanted real rockabilly. I had never 
done any [musical theatre], so I just acted 
more like a record producer working with 
a band to get a certain sound. Anytime 
someone wanted to inject any cheese into 
it, I was there to say no. 

Did you have any particular agenda in 
regards to the music? 

I really wanted Carl to get his due. At 
first, all the theatre people were like, “No- 
one knows who Carl Perkins is.” There 
was just a general dismissiveness in their 
attitude. But not now. I’ve trained them! 

Do you think you’ve succeeded in 
shining the spotlight on Perkins? 

I hope so. I know the people that work 
with me know about him, because I’m 
telling them about him all the time. For 
all those Sun guys - aside from all the 
wild stories, the fame and everything 
else - their real legacy is the music they 
made, and in regards to the Million Dollar 
Quartet, I felt like I was the guy looking 
after that legacy. I hate to play favourites, 
but I was really focused on watching after 
Carl’s legacy. 

He might not have been as big of a star 
as the others, but his infiuence is sure 
widely felt. You can’t listen to any sort of 
’60s English rock without hearing Carl 
Perkins, particularly the Beatles. He was 
a great man, and I’m proud to say he was 
my friend. 

Chuck Mead is currently on tour with 
his band Chuck Mead and His Grassy 
Knoll Boys. Their 2014 album Free State 
Serenade is available now on Plowboy 
Records. See www.chuckmead.com 
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RETRO, MODERN, ELECTRIFYING: LET THE GOOD 
TIMES ROLL IS THE UNMISSABLE NEW ALBUM FROM 

JD MCPHERSON. INTERVIEW; JULIE BURNS 


had a band since I was 16, playing on 
the weekend. I got in touch with Jimmy 
Sutton, the producer of the first record, 
with the idea a couple of shows could 
result... the gigs just never stopped. The 
Wheelbarrow, a tiny gig in Camden, was 
the first UK place we played; then it built 
over the years. This is our fifth time over. 

Your tours are now often sell-outs... 
how do British gigs feel? 

They’re different from city to city - 
whether in the US or the UK. Here in 
Britain, there’s more listening, like the 
audience are regarding you closely, 
with a respect for the performer. I like 
that. Back home, there’s probably more 
writhing around! It’s important to 
express gratitude. So thanks to all the 
British fans who make us so welcome. 

It’s like having your high school rock 
and roll dreams come true. Success still 
feels very surreal. 

From picking up on your demo to 
producing your first album, do you 
feel that Jimmy Sutton has played a 
big part in your success? 

I would say yes, regarding both Jimmy’s 
musicianship and all the guys I play with 
- they’re the key to everything. It’s about 
having that fundamental understanding 
of rock and roll, rhythm and blues. The 
fact you can rely on them, lean on them, 
and experiment with new things. 

You went with a different producer, 
Mark Neill, for your latest album... 

That’s correct. Jimmy’s not produced 
this album as we felt it needed an ^ 
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R ewind, if you will, 
to 2010; and from 
its specialist album 
release on Hi- Style in 
Chicago to national 
radio via Radio 2’s 
playlist, JD McPherson’s debut smash. 
North Side Gal On first hearing, it 
resembled a hidden gem from a Larry 
Williams-style ’50s singer. Instead 
it came from an ex-punk, a rocking, 
inspired contemporary artist with wildly 
original, authentic material. With his hit 
debut album Signs 8t Signifiers praised 
as 'an unalloyed joy’ (The Independent) 
to 'timeless, forward-thinking rock and 
roll’ (Rolling Stone), at the age of 33, 

JD had arrived. It’s all a long way from 
working on his family’s cattle farm in 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, and a spell 


spent teaching. Vintage Rock spoke to the 
talented singer/songwriter... 

Did you have any inkling that North 
Side Gal would prove so popular? The 
video has 1.9 million YouTube hits... 

North Side Gal was more a labour of 
love than instinct. I was still teaching 
yet putting music first, and made that 
record for myself - for fun, basically. I’d 



oiutside set of ears. The songs were asking 
for a different sonic treatment and studio 
set-up. We still do a lot at Jimmy’s studio, 
though - the title track was done at his. 
Mark Neill also has a fine pedigree. I’ve 
gTown up with his records, heard his 
success with The Black Keys. 

How has the new album evolved? 

It’s very different - we took much longer, 
went down a different avenue. There’s 
pressure to make a great follow-up, 
without alienating the fans you already 
have, yet you have to be true to the new 
songs. In the end, it was a pleasure. 

What are your favourite tracks across 
both albums? 

Definitely North Side Gal - it got 


everything rolling and is still fun to play 
- and as the first time writing for myself. 
Gentle Awakening. I have to admit that on 
the first album I was trying to write like 
Lieber and Stoller! From the new record, 

I co-wrote Bridge Builder, which took a 
lot of work... I’m also happy with Head 
Over Heels. I especially enjoy playing it 
live as it’s got a good primitive energy that 
turns your mind off As someone once 
said to me: “Don’t perform; be present in 
the moment.” So when I’m onstage, I try 
to let the music live... let it rip! 

It’s said you use vintage mics, amps and 
a Berlant ’60s reel-to-reel recorder to 
get that authentic sound... 

Yes, for the first album we used vintage 
stuff in Jimmy Sutton’s time-capsule 








5J1^ i 
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studio! We also used the computer: 
you have to use today’s technology for 
what’s appropriate. Whatever it takes to 
get the groove. The second album’s very 
similar, yet I’m not sentimental about 
what’s used... Hank Williams would have 
sounded strange making records on a 
Neve console rather than the way he 
made them - largely on one microphone. 
The sound of the record is as much about 
the song as the instruments played, and 
the overall production. 

Why do you think your music has hit 
the mainstream where others in the 
same genre find it difficult? 

It’s hard to define exactly, though I 
think what is important is developing 
relevant songwriting. Songs have to 
mean something to you, and the time 
you’re living in. Their content is what we 
respond to. I do try to let people know 
about other great bands. Like on my last 
tour here. The Cactus Blossoms [early 
Everly Brothers-sounding duo] were the 
perfect opening act - a nice contrast, but 
the same vision. Tm co-producing their 
next record, and hopefully they’ll move 
on and make it. As for the next big ^ 
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JD MCPHERSON 



thing, it should be Brit blues singer Big 
Joe Louis, who’s opening this tour! 

Do you think personal image 
matters for today’s performers? 

Image is very important. All of my 
favourite bands have a savvy look. 

We consciously made a decision to 
not wear suits - we weren’t going to 
'dress for success’ - although along 
the line we may be introducing a 
sharper image. 

Which musical heroes would 
you love to perform with? 

The soul queen of New 
Orleans, Irma Thomas: my 
favourite artist of all time. 

She’s still touring, and I 
would love to make a record 
with her. I would love to 
have met Joe Strummer 
of The Clash. I liked how 
politically earnest he was, 
yet at the same time just 
a rock and roller. Nick 
Lowe’s my hero; he 
took me out on 


the road early on. I had to open for him 
- terrifying but exhilarating. I see him at 
my London shows - last time he came on 
to do a song. I heard Keith Richards is a 
fan. I’d love to meet him! Brian Setzer’s 
cool. Whenever he comes to town, I see 
his show. I bought his instructional guitar 
video - but feel I never got to be as good! 

Despite your upbringing away from 
it all in Oklahoma, your musical 
influences seem very diverse... 

I was exposed to cool music across my 
family. While my dad was into delta blues 
and jazz, my mum was into country. 

As the youngest boy of four, I got into 
English punk and thought as it was from 
my brothers’ generation - the next of my 
three brothers is 16 years older than me - 
he would have been into it. He just stared 
when I asked! He was the antithesis of it, 
preferring Jimi Hendrix and ’70s rock, 
long drawn-out guitar solos. I got Led 
Zeppelin and even hip-hop, but more 
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than anything, rock and roll rhythm and 
blues, the black influence, everyone from 
Little Richard to Fats Domino. 

There’s some controversy about 
black music being ‘appropriated’ by 
white artists. Others interpret it as 
celebrating and continuing the roots 
of R&B - especially if you’re creating 
original material. What’s your view? 
It’s an important topic I’ve thought a lot 
about. My feeling is that musicians think 
a little differently. You can’t help but be 
influenced by music you like - whether 
the artist’s black or white. If you look 
at the time rock and roll was happening 
in my country, there was a cultural and 
political division. As an example of the 
musical community, however, you only 
have to look at the Winter Dance Party 
with Buddy Holly, the Big Bopper, Ritchie 
Valens and Jackie Wilson all on the 
same bill. I’ve even got a James Brown 
record where he does a fan shout out to 


Bing Crosby! The point is: music’s a 
universal language. As long as making 
music moves people. As long as we hear 
music that came before with dignity and 
respect and don’t compartmentalise it, we 
love it all as part of our lives. 

I loved the story from one online fan: 
an ex-eighth grade student of yours 
came into your classroom with a flstful 
of old 45s. He commented how you 
showed dislike of a certain Pat Boone 
record, and in effect said you preferred 
to perform black roots-based music. 

He concluded your music to be: ‘An 
original creative act inspired by a 
historical style - i.e. big difference 
between rip-off and inspiration.’ 

I remember him well! Yes, he had a stack 
of old 45s, stuff from Little Richard to 
pop. I have nothing against Pat Boone 
- he had his place in pop. But when it 
comes between Pat Boone and Little 
Richard... there’s no contest, 







JD McPherson: “I got 
Led Zeppelin and even 
hip-hop, but more than 
anything, rock and roll 
rhythm and blues” 
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ATTENTION-GRABBING PSYCHOBILLY, FOLLOW- 
UP CURIOS, RARE SWAMP BOP, HARDCORE 
MEMPHIS COUNTRY AND MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
MISSES -THEY ALL FIND A PLACE IN THIS 
MONTH’S ROUND-UP OF NEW RELEASES... 



Teddy Boy Rock’n’Roll 

THE LINCOLNS 

Raucous 


These Teddy Boys are 
different: they’re Australian - 
and from Adelaide, no less. 
This CD comes as an 
introduction prior to a UK 
tour in September, and anyone 
who hears it is likely to want a 
ticket to those shows. They 
mix originals with titles like 
Teddy Boy Rock’n’Roll and 
Helluva Man with well- chosen 
revivals including Charlie 
Feathers’ One Hand Loose and 
Go Cat Go’s Please Mama 
Please, all played with 
conviction and spirit. 

Fourteen tracks in all, nicely 
recorded, with some fine 
vocals too. JH 



Dead Transmission 

GRAVEYARD JOHNNYS 

Broken Siience 


This 10-track CD is by a young 
Welsh three-piece psychobilly 
outfit who have been on the 
road since 2008. They’re big in 
Europe and making a mark on 
the festival circuit in the UK, 
too. This is energetic, not to 
say frantic, neo -rockabilly 
which might give jive bunnies 
the vapours, but approach it 
with an open mind and you’ll 
enjoy the sheer kick-down- 
the-door exuberance of the 
project. The Poison has one of 
the most ear-grabbing 
openings of any I’ve heard all 
year - and, yes, Joe Grogan is 
Crazy Cavan’s son, so 
rock’n’roll is in the blood. JH 



Second Helpings: Sequels 
To The Songs That Left Em 
Hungry For More 

VARIOUS 

Ace 

We all knew Buddy Holly 
followed up Peggy Sue with 
Peggy Sue Got Married, but 
what about Wanda Jackson 
(Let’s Have A Party and Man 
We Had A Party), Sam The 
Sham (Li’l Red Riding Hood 
and The Hair On My Chinny 
Chin Chin), or The Crests 
(Sixteen Candles and You Blew 
Out The Candles)? Follow-up 
they did, and this 24-track 
collection is here to prove it. 
The ploy didn’t always work, 
but this has great novelty 
value and is well worthy of a 
spin. And a purchase. JH 
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Boppin’ By The Bayou: 
Volume 11 

VARIOUS 

Ace 

Forget the apparent controversy 
surrounding this series of 
releases and appreciate the fine 
taste of compiler Ian Saddler 
and the quality of the 
boppability herein. This 
28-tracker casts its net wider 
than the usual Louisiana labels 
like Goldband and Swallow and 
takes material from Big Howdy, 
Big B and Rocko labels, amongst 
others. It rocks like clockwork, 
from Jeff Daniel’s classic Switch 
Blade Sam to Collay and The 
Satellites’ Little Girl Next Door. 
With very little overlap with 
other CDs currently on offer, 
this comes recommended. JH 



Gotta Be Loose! 

THE PLAYBOYS 

Rhythm Bomb 


The Playboys had broken up 
and were just a happy memory 
for the best part of 10 years; 
then they got back together to 
find themselves higher on the 
bill than ever before. Rob 
Glazebrook is a fine singer and 
guitarist, and has dug deep in 
his choice of covers: Jimmy 
Dee’s Henrietta and Rusty 
York’s Sugaree are likely to be 
familiar, but we also get Bob 
Vidone’s Going My Way, Joe 
Hughes’ Make Me Dance Little 
Ant, and the title track, cut by 
Bill Dell. Since these originals 
are so hard to find, settle for 
these versions with The 
Playboys’ indelible stamp. JH 





No More No Less! 

SIEVE HOOKER 

SH103 


This latest remastered CD 
from 'rockabilly blues 
soulman’ Steve Hooker is a 
five tracker cracker, including 
two instrumentals and three 
other tracks that are already 
popular as downloads. The 
Raid, credited to Captain 
Drugbuster, is a rollicking 
guitar-led winner from a 10" 
picture disc of 1997; the 
instrumental closer, also from 
’97, is the atmospheric 
Pistolero Blues. Great - but 
shaded by a re-cut from 2000 
of the iconic Motorcycle Ditch. 
A must-have for anyone who 
enjoys stripped down, high 
energy raw rock’n’roll. JH 



The Popsters: They Tried 
ToRockVol.4 


VARIOUS 

Bear Family 

Who suggested it was a good 
idea for balladeer Pat Boone to 
revive Fats Domino’s The Fat 
Man? Well, it gave us a good 
laugh, and it gave Pat an 
unaccustomed fiop in 1956. 
This is the opening track of 33 
in which big names of the 
early ’50s tried to compete 
with the new rockers, and 
sometimes they succeeded 
- as with Pearl Bailey’s Can’t 
Rock’n’Roll To Save My Soul, 
and Hugo and Luigi’s 
Rockabilly Party, which 
provided the theme music for 
Luxemburg D J Gus Goodwin’s 
’50s rock’n’roll radio show. JH 



Sun’s First Boogie- 
Woogie Country Nan 

SNOKEYJOE 

El Toro 

Before The Killer walked 
through the doors at 706 Union 
Avenue, a very similarly-styled 
piano pounder by the name of 
Smokey Joe Baugh was at Sun. 
On tracks like Ubangi Stomp 
and Rock’n’Roll Ruby by Warren 
Smith, Bop Baby Bop by Brad 
Suggs and Jump Right Out Of 
This Jukebox by Onie Wheeler, 
it’s Smokey Joe tickling the 
ivories. His own cuts here 
- Start All Over Again, Hula 
Bop, She’s A Woman - are prime 
examples of the Sun sound, and 
these 29 tracks are essential to 
any rockabilly collection worthy 
of the name. JH 



Hurricane Force! Rare 
And Unissued 

JOHNNY AND THE HURRICANES 

Ace 

A double CD featuring one 
disc of early, alternate and 
unreleased material, and a 
second disc of live takes of 
many of the outfit’s best 
known numbers. There are 52 
tracks here, which made 
Johnny and the Hurricanes 
not only one of the biggest 
selling instrumental groups of 
the late ’50s and early ’60s, but 
also one of the most prolific. 
There is also a chunky booklet 
which give more detail about 
the history of the group than 
anything we’ve seen published 
previously. So, a must-buy for 
instro fans. JH 



Don’t You Want to Rock? 

WYNONIE HARRIS 

Ace 


21 Days in Jail! 

THEBROADKASTERS 

Rhythm Bomh 


Any new Wynonie Harris 
collection is to be greeted 
warmly, but this overview of 
the top rhythm’n’blues 
shouter is a masterwork. 
Across two CDs and 48 tracks 
it covers all his early King 
acetates, and on its second 
disc includes alternate takes 
and unheard material. Harris’ 
speciality was uptempo dance 
often with amusing or risque 
lyrics, and tracks cut in the 
late ’40s like Grandma Plays 
The Numbers, All She Wants 
To Do Is Rock and I Want My 
Fanny Brown are still great 
jivers. Do your ears a favour 
and snap this up pronto. JH 


There’s a great episode of the 
TV drama Suits that revolves 
around A Fool No More by 
Eddie Hope and the Mannish 
Boys which made me move 
heaven and earth to acquire 
my own copy. Lo and behold, 
that track gets both an 
excellent revival on this hard 
rocking uptempo blues 
release. The four-piece draw 
from a wide range of blues 
sources, most particularly 
Little Walter Jacobs and the 
Chicago Chess sound. The 
whole thing was cut using 
vintage gear, so it’s as 
authentic as it gets in 2015 - 
and recommended. JH 


Memphis Country 
Music King 

Stompertime 

Eddie Bond may be a 
country music king, but this 
is strictly Memphis country 
and as such will appeal 
equally to fans of rockabilly 
and hillbilly. No Nash-trash 
strings here, no MOR girlie 
choruses, just steel guitar 
and occasional fiddle to give 
an authentic feel for the 
man who toured with Elvis 
Presley, Johnny Cash and 
Carl Perkins back in the 
’50s. The recordings cover 
1957 to 1989; Eddie had a 
strong voice, given 
appropriate echo, and the 
sound is so clear, even on 
the ’50s recordings, that it 
could have been cut 
yesterday. There are some 
stellar guests on various 
tracks, including The 
Jordanaires, and piano on 



many tracks gives a solid 
bottom to the sound. 

Despite the decades over 
which it was recorded, 
there’s a consistency here 
that suggests Eddie found 
his style and stuck to it. 
There’s also a nicely 
illustrated 20-page booklet, 
and a generous 34 tracks in 
total. Modern-day fans of 
the likes of Dwight Yoakam 
and Deke Dickerson can buy 
this with confidence, 
knowing it will be right up 
their street. Highly 
recommended to 
aficionados of Americana, 
roots music, country boogie 
and, indeed, rock’n’roll. JH 





ALBUM REVIEWS 



You All Come! The Pappy 
Daily Story 1953-1962 

VARIOUS 

Cherry Red 

From savvy jukebox salesman 
to producer, A&R man and 
all-round musical multi- 
tasker, Pappy Daily advanced 
the early careers of many 
future country and rockabilly 
stars - amazing it’s taken this 
long for a set to focus on his 
legacy Daily was one half of 
Starday, where he mentored 
George Jones, cut tracks with 
Frankie Miller and Link Davis 
and, thanks to a deal with 
Mercury, brought the likes of 
The Big Bopper, Curtis 
Gordon and Eddie Bond to a 
wider audience. All of these 
and more feature here. RF 


PHILS. 

Rock’n’Roll Lifestyle 

PHIL & GINA HALEY AND THE 
COMMENTS 

Press Tone Music International 

Phil and crew team up with 
Haley’s youngest, Gina, for 
this ripe slice of rock’n’roll. 
Vocal duties are split: five 
barnstorming originals and 
five covers commandeered by 
Phil and bassman Martyn 
Savage, and half a dozen with 
Gina taking the mic - a duet 
with Martyn on Chick Safari, 
the plucky Comets’ 1960 
Warners side. Our picks are 
Comets faves Thirteen (Wo) 
Men - an adaptation of the 
Dickie Thompson original - 
and Happy Baby. There’s a 
fine cover of The Jodimars’ ’57 
shuffier Later too. RF 
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Kings Of The Weald 
Frontier 


THE HILLMANS 

Western Star 


'Five Times Meaner Than A 
Wasp’ reads the sleevenotes... 
and as Dog Man stirs up from 
the silence we’d suggest an 
angry swarm is closer to the 
truth. The Hillmans’ debut is a 
prowlin’, howlin’, fiendish 
take on modern rockabilly. 

The trio muster deep volcanic 
vibrations on The Hornet and 
on Swamp Devil, an ode to a 
hellish gal. CC’s infectious 
pickin’ pace drives TheDTs, 
Baby Loves To Fight and 
Dreading Dixie, until the 
closing mutterings of Losing 
Touch With My Mind. We 
know how they feel. RF 



Please Nr Disc Jockey: 
The Atlantic Vocal Group 


Sound 

VARIOUS 

Fantastic Voyage 

Author and broadcaster Clive 
Richardson took the reins for 
this triple portion of vocal 
group action from the archives 
of NYC’s renowned Atlantic 
label and its offshoots. Cat and 
Atco (1951 to 1962). The 
Drifters, Coasters and Clovers 
are well represented here, but 
lesser-known platters may be 
of greater interest to many. 

The Chordcats’ A Girl To Love, 
The Royal Jokers’ She's Mine 
All Mine and The Sensations’ 
My Heart Cries For You all 
make it onto our playlist. RF 



Twang-Tastic! 

JINX JONES 

CD BABY 

A lupine howl triggers 
Metalflake Sky, the Dick 
Dale-esque start to Jones’ 
latest twangfest. Once the 
shimmering subsides. Nothing 
Left To Burn offers honking 
sax over a doo-wop backdrop. 
More dextrous riffing in Ruin 
My Bad Reputation, and after 
the slick Wham-Bam Boogie, 
Flying Home finds Jones 
fretting across genres with 
wild abandon. Midnight Train 
is rigid rockabilly, the steel 
sings in Better Off Gone, while 
Love Don’t Live Here Anymore 
creeps into the psyche. It’s the 
red hot guitar that once again 
marks Jinx out. RF 



Dynamite 

TAMINEILSON 

NR Records 


Touted as lying somewhere 
betwixt Wanda and Patsy 
Cline (and a hint of Dolly P?), 
Neilson is the proud owner of 
an achingly soulful voice that’s 
won her a clutch of awards at 
home. Dynamite offers upbeat 
fare (Come Over and the 
delightfully fun Woo Hop), 
bobbing country (Texas), 
tearjerkers (Cry Over You, 
Whiskey And Kisses and the 
truly heartbreaking You Lie), 
filmic ’50s soul-pop 
(Dynamite, Honey Girl) and 
county ballad (Running To You 
a duet with producer Delaney 
Davidson). Authentic and 
highly recommended. RF 


Angel On My 
Shoulder 

Lanark 

A fresh assortment from a 
true original - one of the 
first to export rock’n’roll 
across the Atlantic - and, of 
course, we expected big 
things. Charlie’s return to 
his roots throws up cuts to 
both soothe and stir in equal 
doses. On one side we have 
Just A Closer Walk With 
Thee, blissful, roof-lifting 
Southern country gospel 
with fellow Philly icon Dee 
Dee Sharp in fine form, the 
pew-rockin’ Jesus Told Me, 
and Thank You Jesus, a soft, 
succinct lament. The breezy 
declaration of faith Simple 
Song is a delight, and 
Gracie’s performance and 
Jones’ songwriting gel 
sweetly for the jaunty, 
harmonica-fuelled worship 
of the title track. In the 



other arena comes the 
motoring rock’n’roll of 
tracks like Man And Wife 
(penned by the LP’s 
producer Quentin Jones), 
and a loose, summery and 
updated Cool Baby. Huey 
'Piano’ Smith’s Sea Cruz is a 
fun-filled triumph with 
Charlie’s guitar skills as a 
centrepiece, and Graham 
Nash joins in for standout 
bonus track A Little Too 
Soon To Tell. With the 
energy of someone half his 
age, when Charlie cuts 
loose, he’s still a rock’n’roll 
force. Acquire a copy 
immediately; you won’t be 
disappointed. RF 
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*CaF(§ Society* 


THERE WERE STARS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE FOOTLIGHTS WHEN 
THE LATEST 2i’S REUNION/BRITISH HERITAGE ROCK’N’ROLL 
SHOW HIT LONDON’S WEST END. JOHN HOWARD WAS THERE... 





T his event was Part 2 of the 
tenth anniversary of the 
series which aims to bring 
back names big and small 
from the late ’50s and early 
’60s under the banner of 
Soho’s 2i’s coffee bar, the 
venue where so many took their first 
faltering steps into the rock’n’roll jungle. 
As a result, many acts from the era turn 
out to support their fellow professionals, 
along with fans who remember the 
sounds from first time around - plus a 
growing number of the new generation 
who want their music real. 

The headliner this time was Jona 
Lewie. He’s probably best known for 
his ’80s Stiff Records hits like Stop The 


Cavalry and You’ll Always Find Me In The 
Kitchen At Parties, but this is a man who 
began his career backing touring blues 
acts like Arthur 'Big Boy’ Crudup. Now 
68 but looking not a day over 40, Jona 
alluded to his beginnings obliquely when 
he included Crudup’s My Baby Left Me in 
his set, name-checking Elvis Presley, who 
had the hit with it. 

There were so many acts on the bill at 
The Borderline in Charing Cross Road 
that the show had to get underway at 
5pm, and it was left to singing MC Robb 
Shenton, a veteran Joe Meek protege, to 
open proceedings with Down The Line 
and My Babe. 

Still very much active with his group 
The Cavaliers, Cliff Edmonds showcased 


ClifP Edmon^ rod^ out with Eddie 
Cochrdn's Teendge HeSven 9nd 
encored with Little Richard 


his vocal range on rock’n’roll standards 
including Corrine Corrina, Be My Guest, 
Sea Cruise and Hello Josephine. Cliff, and 
the other acts, were given exemplary 
backing by The Tales From The Woods 
house band, who take their name 
from the social networking group that 
promoted the show. Led on guitar by 
John Spenceley, they feature the twin 
saxes of Alex Bland and Sid Phillips, the 
keyboard wizardry of Claire Hamlin, Jeff 
Tuck on drums, and Robb Davis on bass. 

Cliff Edmonds was unafraid of slowing 
the tempo, which he did to great effect 
on Little Anthony and The Imperials’ 
Tears On My Pillow and The Platters’ 

My Prayer, the latter a near-operatic 
offering. But he really rocked out on 
Eddie Cochran’s Teenage Heaven, 
before encoring with Little Richard’s I 
Can’t Believe You Wanna Leave, which 
was superbly delivered. 

It had taken John Spenceley five years 
to track down the next act, Leeds-based 
Mike Sagar who, with his group The 
Cresters, took the HMV single Deep 
Feeling to #44 in the UK charts in 
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I Am I Living For and a lyrically 
mangled Matchbox. Well, you 
couldn’t always hear the words on 
Carl Perkins 78s, and if you’ve been 
singing it wrong for 50 years, why 
I stop now? 

I Richard - whose father owned 
I the local music store which had 
I given the youngster access to 
I . xotic electric guitars that would 
I I ^ otherwise have cost half a corner 
I i hop - was given his own chance 
I to shine on instrumentals like Bill 
I I Haley’s Goq/zn’ Around and his 
I I own recorded take on Jezebel. 

I I Graham Fenton, lead singer of 
I I ’70s hit revivalists Matchbox, is 
* going through a career revival 
himself of late. He flew in from 
dish tour, will be in Las Vegas in 
the autumn, and will be touring Japan 
before the end of the year. Not that this 
second bite of stardom has any effect 
on the effortlessly charming rocker, 
whose set opened with Rocky Road 
Blues and continued with more Gene 
Vincent in the shape of Right Now and 


1960. To John’s surprise he found Mike 
was still working with the original lead 
guitarist in the band, Richard Harding. 
His search proved worthwhile when 
Mike proved he still had the pipes and 
Richard still had the chops - and between 
them they also demonstrated they 


could have had a parallel career as an 
archetypal northern comedy double act as 
rib-tickling onstage banter ensued. 

Crowd-pleasing musical numbers 
included Charlie Gracie’s Fabulous, 

Chuck Berry’s Bye Bye Johnny, Jerry 
Reed’s Guitar Man, Chuck Willis’ What 
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One-time Cresters Richard 
Harding and MikeSagar 


included Eddie Cochran’s 
Somethin’ Else, Carl Mann’s 
Pretend, Johnny Restivo’s 
The Shape I’m In and 
Ronnie Hawkins’ What’cha Gonna Do. 

His take on the Conway Twitty B-side 
I’ll Try was exemplary, his vocals and the 
houseband’s backing beyond excellent. 
His own hits When You Ask About Love, 
Buzz Buzz A Diddle It and Rockabilly 
Rebel were present and correct, sounding 
freshly minted. He encored with Rick 
Nelson’s Believe What You Say to 
rapturous applause. 

Joker Mike Berry, clad in leather 
trousers, told the audience he wasn’t 
Mike Berry, he was Mike Berry’s son, and 
with his mop of brown hair, slight frame, 
and youthful demeanour he could have 
fooled some of the people if he’d said he 
was Mike Berry’s grandson. A regular at 
these shows, he varies his set list to cater 
for the more rockabilly- oriented fans, and 
he does it with such style that he must be 
a contender for inclusion on rockabilly 
weekenders. Highlights included Mac 
Curtis’ If I Had Me A Woman, Johnny 


Cash’s Rock’n’Roll Ruby, Jimmy Lloyd’s 
Rocket In My Pocket, Don Woody’s 
Barking Up The Wrong Tree and Brook 
Benton’s Hurtm’ Jnszde. Naturally, he 
included his own Tribute To Buddy Holly 
and Don’t You Think It’s Time, concluding 
with Webb Pierce’s Teenage Boogie. 

Considering the slickness and 
confidence of all preceding acts, it was 
surprising to find Jona Lewie a little 
diffident in his initial approach, but he 
soon found his feet as he went back to 
his rock’n’roll roots. Seated at a keyboard 
facing the audience, he was soon 
channelling Fats Domino for I’m Ready, 
Sick And Tired, Blue Monday and even 
Bawdy Miss Clawdy, on which Fats played 
piano on the Lloyd Price original. 


Wearing an unusual black and white 
jacket, Lewie stepped away from his 
keyboard from time to time, chatting 
to the audience about this and that in 
disarming fashion, before an exemplary 
solo version of the unusual hit ...Kitchen 
At Parties. He was also the man behind 
Terry Dactyl and The Dinosaurs’ cajun- 
style 1972 hit Seaside Shuffle, and it 
proved both a fun number and a distinct 
contrast to that which had gone before. 

An accomplished songwriter, Lewie had 
composed a new song to celebrate the 
evening, and he climaxed his set with it: 
Down At The Borderline. Omnipresent 
during the show was promoter Keith 
Woods, who must have been heartily 
gratified at such a musical success, 
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IN HIS OWN WORDS: VINCE EAGER 

A Life in 
Rock’n’Roll 



I n 1960 I bought a blanked-off 
.38 Smith & Wesson revolver to 
use in my act with my group The 
Quiet Three. I would pretend to 
shoot my drummer Jimmy Nicol 
in the foot during a drum solo, and he 
would hobble off. All eyes in the theatre 
would follow Jimmy as he hopped, 
apparently injured, off stage, before 
going across the back of the stage behind 
the back curtain that moved vigorously 
as he did so. With all eyes fixed to the 
opposite side of the stage where the 
audience expected him to hop on, Jimmy 
reappeared on the side he’d hopped off. 

It doesn’t sound that funny when written, 
but it got roars of laughter at the time. 

On one occasion at the Middlesbrough 
Empire the revolver was to play the 
starring role in yet another Joe Brown/ 
Vince Eager top prank production. The 
ingredients were the revolver, Roger 
Greenaway, a shampoo sachet, a strip 
of Sellotape, and a helping of tomato 
ketchup. The only person privy to our 
dastardly deed would be Mark Wynter, 
hit recorder of Venus In Blue Jeans. Joe, 
and I were sharing a dressing room so we 
had to let Mark in on the prank, to which 
he swore absolute silence. 

Along with Roger Cook, Roger Maggs 
and Tony Burrows, Roger Greenaway was 
one of the Bristol-based Kestrels, a vocal 
group of four very talented and soon 
to become prolific singer- songwriters. 

As well as having their own spot in the 
show, they also backed Joe in the first- 
half finale of Henry The Eighth. Roger 
Greenaway was the total opposite to Joe 
and myself: quiet, diminutive, and a real 
gent. We were mouthy and lanky - but we 
could be gentlemen too! 

The plan was for Joe to pick on 
Roger as if he felt he was upstaging him 
and trying to hog the spotlight. As the 
tour progressed, we arranged for the 
accusations and threats to become more 
and more intense - although Joe was, and 
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still is, the complete perfectionist and was 
prone to losing his rag. As the strains of 
Henry faded, the safety curtain (usually 
made of metal as a fire precaution) would 
come down for the interval and any noise 
on stage would be muffled by the curtain. 
With the curtain down, Joe would leave 
the stage screaming and shouting at 
Roger while the rest of the company 
were trying to stick up for Roger without 
making Joe worse. 

The target for our prank was one of 
our dancers, a young lady named Frankie 
who tended to be the mothering type and 
nosey; she and the rest of the Valentine 
Girls wore white blouses for the first 
half finale. The stage manager. Sue, was 
a nice lady, but struggled with keeping 
the peace over Joe’s accusations against 
Roger, and it was she who was to play a 
major part in the lead up to the execution 
of the dirty deed. 

During the previous week I would 
stand side stage as Joe was performing 
Henry The Eighth, and talk to Sue. I 
told her that I was excited as a friend 
was taking me grouse- shooting on the 
Yorkshire Moors during our stay in 


Middlesbrough and that I was bringing 
my own gun along, and I’d show it to her 
the following evening. 

The next evening before the 
performance of Henry, Joe and I taped 
the shampoo sachet filled with tomato 
ketchup across the palm of Roger’s hand. 
Just before the interval curtain was due 
to come down I strolled casually to the 
prompt corner where Sue was with my 
.38 Smith & Wesson in my hand. 'Here 
it is. Sue. This is the gun I’m using for 
hunting tomorrow. But be very careful, 
it’s loaded,’ I told her. It was indeed 
loaded, but with a blank, and in the 
darkness you couldn’t see that the barrel 
was blocked off. 

As Sue was holding the heavy revolver 
and commenting on its weight, Roger 
walked off stage in our direction followed 
by Joe shouting, "That’s it, you little 
bastard! I’m not telling you any more!” 

As Roger passed Sue and I, Joe lunged 
forward and shouted, "Give me that 
bloody gun, I’m gonna kill the little 
bastard!” I shouted "No, Joe! It’s loaded!” 
With that, Roger turned round to look at 
us - and Joe shot him. 






The noise of the .38 going off was very 
loud. As it did, Roger clutched his chest 
and fell to the floor. The tomato ketchup - 
fllled shampoo sachet strapped to his hand 
burst with the desired effect, ketchup 
oozing through his Angers onto his shirt. 
“Oh, my God. Roger, he’s shot you!” 

Frankie screamed. She knelt down and 
pulled Roger towards her with the ketchup 
bleeding onto her pure white satin blouse. 

There was pandemonium. Everybody 
thought they had witnessed a murder. 
Sadly our enjoyment was short-lived, 
as Roger, nestled against Frankie, burst 
out laughing. Frankie was covered in 
ketchup and didn’t And it one bit amusing; 
neither did the stage-door manager, who 
had called the police, who subsequently 
reprimanded me for using my revolver. 

When I’d bought the gun I had to 
license it and take it to a police station 
every month to prove it was still in my 
possession and blanked off, but using 
it in this way breached the terms and 
conditions of my licence and I came very 
close to being arrested and losing the gun. 

For our next tale, we move to the BBC 
TV series Drumbeat. This had proved to 
be a great success and was extended for 
a further three months with Adam Faith, 
The John Barry Seven, Danny Rivers, 
Sylvia Sands and Bob Miller’s Millermen 
and myself all remaining with the show. 

It was during this period that Charlie 
Drake was a guest on the show singing his 
latest record, Splish Splash. Charlie was 
becoming a Saturday night TV favourite. 
Unfortunately, his diminutive size was to 
lead to he and I having a confrontation of 
gigantic proportions. 

The way Drumbeat worked was that 
the guest artistes would have their first 
rehearsal with The John Barry Seven or 
Bob Miller’s Millermen before lunch on 
the day of transmission. After this, the 
resident artistes were called in to rehearse 
the finale, and the guest would then be 
given their position in the finale line-up. 


As I was 6' 5" tall, my position was always 
in the middle with other regulars Adam 
Faith, Sylvia Sands or the guest standing to 
my left or to my right. Charlie, positioned 
to my left by the floor manager, looked 
up at me and immediately broke away 
from the line. Grabbing the floor manager, 
Charlie and began remonstrating with him. 
The floor manager turned and shouted, 
“Break for lunch, everyone. Back at 1.30pm 
please,” as Charlie continued his tirade 
until we were all out of the studio. 

Drumbeat was transmitted from the BBC 
Riverside Studios in Hammersmith or from 
Lime Grove Studios in Shepherds Bush. 
Shepherd’s Bush had a better selection of 
restaurants, and the artistes would all head 
for their favourite eatery. Mine was an 
Italian bistro in a cellar close to the studio, 
where our producer Stewart Morris and 
members of his staff could be found. 

After lunch I left Stewart and Yvonne 
at the table and headed up the narrow 
staircase to return. Three steps from the 
top I was confronted by Charlie, who was 
about to descend for lunch. Even though 
he was standing three steps higher than 
me, our eyes were level. He yelled at me to 
go back down the stairs so he could come 
down. I told him that I was only three from 
the top, and I was coming up. 

Charlie ranted on, saying that if I didn’t 
I would be in trouble, so I’d better go back 
down. Ignoring him, I pushed my way past 
and returned to the studio. 

Shortly after arriving back at the studio, 

I was summoned to the production office, 
where Stewart Morris explained that the 
BBC were desperate to sign Charlie as 
part of their Saturday night programming 
and he didn’t want us to be the ones held 
responsible for any slip-ups. “I know you 
weren’t responsible for the problems on 
the bistro staircase. But would you help 
us all by apologising to Charlie?” asked 
Stewart. Stewart had stood by me during 
my on-going battle with Larry and had 
become someone I trusted, so I agreed. ^ 



“The noise 
of the .38 
going off was 
very loud. 
The ketchup 
sachet burst 
as Roger 
clutched his 
chest and fell 
to the floor” 





IN HIS OWN WORDS: VINCE EAGER 



I went to Charlie’s dressing room and 
knocked on the door. Charlie, sitting on a 
chair in front of his dressing table, stared 
menacingly at me as I told him I was 
sorry for the misunderstanding. “Okay,” 
he grumbled, turning to face his mirror 
as if I wasn’t there. Stewart thanked me 
later in the day and added that I would 
benefit from my apology. 

Two months after the final Drumbeat I 
received a call summoning me to BBC HQ 
for a meeting with light entertainment 
director Harry Carlisle, who offered me 
the Eurovision Song contest the following 
February as a reward for doing as I was 
asked by Stewart. 

The Drumbeat production meetings 
were held in a type of portacabin erected 
in the shadows of the almost- completed 
BBC TV Centre Studios in West London. 
Held on a Tuesday, they were overseen 
by Stewart Morris, director Yvonne 
Littlewood and musical directors Bob 
Miller and John Barry. As artistes we 
would be required to visit for a couple of 
hours on a Tuesday in order to find out 
what songs they’d chosen for the show 
and to fix a key and the arrangement. 

Roy Young was on the early shows 
and he and I had become good mates 
and we often travelled to production 
meetings together. Our journey to the 
TV Centre would often take us through 
Camden Town where, on one occasion, 
Roy stopped for some cigarettes while I 
wandered into an adjacent pet shop. 


Inside, I was drawn towards a tank 
housing snakes. They weren’t very big, 
but the colour was amazing. “They’re 
South American garter snakes,” the shop 
manager told me. Realising he had a 
potential customer he explained in great 
detail pretty much all one needed to 
know, the main part being they live on 
ants, leeches and so on, and being quite 
small would live happily in a vivarium, 
which was similar to an aquarium. 

Within minutes Roy and I were 
carrying a vivarium tank complete with 
'Sammy’ secured in a small sack-like bag 
along with food, books and various tank 
furnishings. Firstly, however, the rather 
important visit to Television Centre to 
routine that week’s Drumbeat show. 

It was early June and a scorching 
day, so upon our arrival Roy and I 
decided we should leave a couple of the 
windows of his Morris Oxford open a 
few inches in order for Sammy to get the 
benefit of some fresh air. The TV centre 
construction had reached the stage where 
the offices were having their fixtures 
and furnishings installed, and packaging 
was continually being added to what was 
becoming an Everest-like mountain of 
cardboard in the corner of the car park. 

Following our session with the 
Drumbeat team, Roy and I headed for his 
car parked next to the pile of cardboard. 
Roy’s car interior was like an oven so 
we opened the driver and passenger 
windows, and with Sammy’s well-being 


our first concern, I leaned over to the 
back seat, lifted the small sack Sammy 
was secured in, placed it on my knee and 
put my hand in to lift him out. Before 
you could say “snakes alive”, Sammy 
afixed himself to one of my fingers with a 
ferocity that suggested he’d decided I was 
going to be a teatime snack. 

The pet shop owner had assured me 
that Sammy would be a placid little chap 
and wouldn’t bite, so the question of him 
being poisonous or not I don’t believe 
was mentioned. With Sammy dangling 
from my finger with a vice -like grip, I 
shook my hand vigorously in an effort to 
shake him free, but as I lifted my arm to 
try and shake him off into his vivarium he 
released his grip, fell onto the top of the 
front seat and wriggled at speed behind 
Roy’s back, out of the car, and under 
cardboard Everest. 

As the bite on my finger was bleeding, 

I asked security for a plaster. Showing 
little concern for the bleeding finger, their 
questioning centred more on Sammy’s 
ability to inflict a poisonous bite or not. 
Conscious of Larry’s daily mantra of 
'publicity is king’, I phoned our office. 

Sammy’s size was by now becoming 
more and more relevant to the situation, 
and my arms appeared to get longer every 
time I tried to indicate his length. Ten 
inches doesn’t appear as impressive as 
holding up your arms and saying “this 
big”, which would indicate about two 
feet six. “Is he poisonous”? I was asked. 

“I don’t know”, was my reply. With Roy 
and I convinced we would never see 
Sammy again, we became flippant as more 
BBC staff were seconded to search for 
him. My phone call had worked, and a 
photographer from a national newspaper 
turned up and took a couple of photos of 
Everest Mountain before it was reduced 
to a few boxes in the corner. Brush 
handles at arms’ length and heavy-duty 
gloves eventually revealed the final box 
that, when removed, revealed a curled-up 
orange and black little creature answering 
to the name of 'Sammy’. He was gingerly 
scooped into a box and given to me, and I 
returned him to the pet shop. 

No! Sammy wasn’t poisonous. Yes! I did 
look an idiot when his size was revealed 
as being nothing like my description, and 
my finally ignominy was a sarcastic and 
belittling piece in a Sunday newspaper 
editorial declaring how my six foot five 
rock’n’ rolling frame was overcome by a 
harmless ten-inch South American garter 
snake. But it was publicity! ^ 


“With Sammy dangling from 
my finger with a vice-like grip, I 
shook my hand to shake him free” 
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A NEW BILLY FURY DOCUMENTARY, THE SOUND OF FURY, MADE ITS 
DEBUT ON JUNE 18. VINTAGE ROCKmS THERE TO PAY TRIBUTE... 


L iverpool’s Foundation for Art & 
Creative Technology was the apt 
choice for a premiere screening 
of the new Billy Fury film The 
Sound Of Fury, now available 
on DVD. The documentary has 
been made by Alan Byron and 
Mark Sloper, whose previous projects 
include films on early punk, John Lennon 
and Northern Soul, and the pair sought 
out a wealth of unseen footage and 
enlisted the help of many of those who 
knew the singer personally. 

Guest of honour at the screening was 
Billy’s mother, Mrs Jean Wycherley. At the 
age of 94 most people would be happy just 
to be there, but not Jean; greeted royally 
by the sell-out audience, she showed 
everyone exactly where her son got his 
voice and charisma from as she performed 
a duet with the evening’s host Colin Paul, 
singing Billy’s own hit. In Thoughts Of 
You. Our very own columnist and fellow 
rocker Vince Eager also delivered a 
few words about his former flat mate 
before receiving a gold disc from Jean 
for outstanding worldwide sales of his 
Western Star album Rockabilly Dinosaur. 

Billy’s popularity is reflected in the list 
of those paying homage to him in The 
Sound Of Fury, each one revealing different 
aspects to the triumphs and tribulations of 


Billy’s life and his eventual untimely finale. 
There’s his mother, proudly showing Billy’s 
bedroom as it was - and still is - in her 
house, aptly named Wondrous Place, bought 
for her with the proceeds of the album 
The Sound Of Fury. There’s Strictly Come 
Dancings Len Goodman enthusing with 
boyish charm over his favourite tango of all 
time and “the song that got me in my loins”, 
Billy’s version of Jealousy. Rockabilly queen 
Imelda May sings Billy’s praises for having 
written and performed “the best British 
rockabilly album ever”, and actress Amanda 
Barrie reminisces about Billy’s marriage 
proposal to her - in a cemetery - and his 
battle using unconventional, and somewhat 
illegal, measures as he endeavoured to 
overcome his health issues. 

Further memoirs from the likes of Joe 
Brown, Alvin Stardust, Clem Cattini, Boz 
Boorer and even John Lydon provide 
more fascinating insights into Billy’s life 
and there’s plenty of great music too, with 
such clips as Billy singing Fll Never Find 
Another You. Despite having enjoyed over 
40 hits and beaten fellow Liverpudlians 
The Beatles by a fair margin. Fury retains 
a mystical aura that will stay with him 
forever. Every fan will learn a good deal 
about our rocking hero from this film - 
but, as is fitting with any true legend, the 
door remains slightly ajar. 
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door neighbor r was a sales 
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Shadows albui i was one 
of the things I ised to play 
guitar along to m my room 
- I’d go as far £ s to say it 

helped me leain and understand how music works. Many years 
later I met Brr ce Welch and told him that. He replied “Blimey, 
you’re older than you look!” In fact the track is about the same 
age as me, but [’ve always liked music from before my time. 
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GENEVINCENTETHE 
BLUECAPS 

The mid-’70s ^i^as an 
exciting time I d be a 
teenager if yor were into 
rockabilly and rock’n’roll. 

Long player rej ssues 
and rare ’50s r^ »ckabilly 
compilations v ere being 
churned out ai d it was 
all I could do t ) keep up. 

My pocket mo; ley was spent before I got it! This French gatefold- 
sleeved Gene \ incent LP series was mindblowing to me back 
then. Vincent ’s ^as on fire and his band were wild, with blistering 
guitar solos an 1 screams echoing from the back of the studio. I 
spent all my time as a kid learning solos from ’50s recordings, and 
Bluecaps’ guitarist Cliff Gallup was, for me, a god. 
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JOHNNY REMEMBER ME 
JOHN LEYTON"' 

If there’s a more exciting 
sound than this, I’ve yet 
to hear it. For me, it’s the 
ultimate single, a perfect 
slab of early ’60s Brit pop 
which showed that hit 
records could not only 
be homemade (this was 
recorded in Meeks’ flat), 
but could sound better 
than many of the big, 
palatial studios of the 
time. It’s the ultimate blend of Geoff Goddard’s writing, the house 
band’s edgy performance, John Le 3 ^on’s f iiwless delivery and Joe 
Meek’s attention-grabbing production. I’v i worked a lot with John 
Leyton over the years and he’s still a great singer! 

MICHAEL CAINE 






MADNESS 

Keep Moving is another 
album that influenced 
me, not only with 
songwriting and song 
structure, but production. 

I was and still am a 
big Madness fan and 
this, their flfth album 
- released in 1984 - is 
just perfect. The songs 
are cleverly written 
and arranged and the 
production still blows me away. If I were j branded on a desert 
island, I could get by with just this one rec ord! 


HERE IN HEAVEN 





SPARKS 

I had this LP as a kid, 
and later in life got it on 
CD. Whilst I absolutely 
love rockabilly-based | 
music, I consider myself 
very lucky to be able 
to appreciate a broad 
range of musical style's. 

This album taught me 
a lot about the craft of 
songwriting. Each song on 
this release is an absolute 
gem and still stands up today 40-plus yeai s later! The track Here 
In Heaven is a clever tale of a couple whoi e cliff-top suicide pact 
goes wrong when only one party jumps! 


JOHNNY BURNETTE SET THE 
BAR FOR WILD ROCKABILLY 
AND SET IT HIGH. 


AND GUITARS ARE 


HE VOICE 

[MAZING’ 


SOWING THE seeds ; 
OFLOVE 


TEARS FOR FEARS 

I come from Bath, as 
do Tears For Fears,' 
and they’re my age, sc ■ 
I’ve always loved thei ji 
and*felt a sense of f ripe. 
Sowing The Seeds Of 
Love is one of the flne st 
songs ever written, ifi my 
opinion. It’s quite Ion ^ 
as singles go, but I co 
listen to this on repea i 
just so much in it to 


THEBUSHESSCREAM 
WHILE MY DADDY 
PRUNES 





pld 

all day long and still not get bored as there’s 
abpreciate. 




t . 


THEVERY THINGS 

And whilst on a botailical 
theme... if Madness, i 
For Fears and Spark^ 
illustrated just how 1 
write a sophisticatec * 
crafted song then C 


conversely. The Ver] 
Things showed to rn 




I I 1 1 [ & S i 

|taju 


T t t 



^hat 


you can make just a!s i ivesome a record by being raw and primitive. 
I was crazy about this band in the ’80s and still listen to them a 
lot these days. The I u {hes Scream... tells of an overzealous pruner 
who becomes so fri^stf ated with garden maintenance that he 
concretes over the lotlTlJe twist in this tale is that he sinks in it and 


disappears without a 

I 


HONEY HUSH 


race. “He’s never coming back!” Fantastic! 


JOHNNY BURNEHEMHE 
ROCK ’N ROLL TRIOl 

Back to my rockabtl 
roots for this sele'cxtBOi i. 
Johnny Burnett|^i&{ t|ie 
bar for wild roGKaibi^I 
in my opinion, ^d se 
high! I love his voice 
these recordings and 
sound and style of the 
guitar playing is amaj i: 
years as to who actufe 
was, they sound fanf| st: 


DON’T BE CRAZY 




WHIRLWIND 



ing. There’s been a lot of debate over the 
ly played on these sessions... but whoever it 
;ic! 






the 


Whirlwind epitomise 
rockabilly revival of r ly 
teens. Blowing UpAii torm 
was a groundbreakin 
album back in the ’70)s 
and it was seldom off imy 
turntable - I’d usual! 
found sitting listenin, 
my guitar, playing ale 
Being a fanaticgl recc 

the 10” and 12” forpi: 

I 




rhe 
with 

ng. 

rd collector back then, I bought this in both 



In 1956, Bakersfield pioneer Buck Owens took a break from his reguiar gig 
piaying iead guitar for Biii Woods & The Orange Biossom Piayboys - house 
band at top Bakersfieid country music nightciub The Biackboard - to record the 
feisty rockabiiiy cut Hot Dog (reieased on Pep). The track was issued under the 
pseudonym ‘Corky Jones’ as Owens feared a rockabiiiy tune wouid do irreparabie 
damage to his fledgiing country career. He went on to iend his masterfui iead 
skiiis to many of the greats inciuding Stan Freberg, Gene Vincent, Tommy Sands, 
Wanda Jackson and Sonny James. 
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